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A 7-WEEK SUMMER INSTITUTE COURSE FOR ELF*'ENTARY SCHOC-L 
TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, AND ADMINISTRATORS VJK> WORK WITH 
DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN WAS EVALUATED BY QUESTIONNAIRE. THE 
PURPOSE OF THE EVALUATION WAS TO (1) MEASURE THE IMMEDIATE 
IMPACT CF THE COURSE CM THE PARTICIPANTS, (2) OBTAIN A 
SELF-ESTIMATE OF THE PARTICIPANTS' ATTITUDES, (3) EXPLORE 
STAFF-PARTICIPANT RELATIONS, A^JD (4) MAKE RECCNMENBATICNS FOR 
CHANGE. THE RESULTS SH>OvED MD MEASURABLE CHANGE IN THE 
PARTICIPANTS' OPTIMISM CR SENSITIVITY ABCOT THE EDUCABILITY 
OF THE DISADVANTAGED CHILD OR IN A READINESS TO USE 
NONTRACITIONAL TEACHING APPROACHES. HCWEVER, BY THE END CF 
THE COt/RSE THE PARTICIPANTS FELT BETTER PREPARED TO TEACH 
THESE STUDENTS. THE EVALUATORS CONCURRED IN THIS JUDGEMENT 
AND SURMISED THAT THE FART ICIPAMTS ' CCNFICENCE HAD INCREASED 
DURING THE COURSE. THE DIFFERENT OBJECTIVES OF THE INSTITUTE 
STAFF AND THE PARTICIPANTS WAS A SOURCE CF DIFFICULTY IN THAT 
THE STAFF THOUGHT THAT KNCVA-EDGE OF SOCIOLOGICAL AND 
CONCEPTUAL THEORY SHOULD HAVE BEEN THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE CF 
THE COURSE, WHILE THE PARTICIPANTS VJERE MORE CONCERNED WITH 
THE PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE RELEVANT TO THE SITUATION. U WAS 
felt THAT THIS SUMMER INSTITUTE PROGRAM CAN BE A PRCMISINC- 
WAY TO REACH THE DISADVANTAGED By OFFERING THEIR TEACHERS 
PROPER ORIENTATION ABOUT THE SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF THESE 
CHILDREN. (NO 
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I. Introduction 



The education of the disadvantaged child is regarded by many specialists 
in the field of urban problems as the most promising escape route these 
children have from the whirlpool of poverty and social disrijqption that is 
already submerging so many of our unskilled urban population. Recognizing 
education's paramount importance, the Federal government has recently spon- 
sored a variety of programs designed to upgrade the educational opportu- 
nities of the disadvantaged. The Slimmer Institutes for Teachers of the 
Disadvantaged, held in New York City betv/een July 1 and August 26, 19^6, 
represents one such Federal effort. 

The critical need for this type of program in New York is all too clear. 
As of 1966 , approximately 1 out of 4 of the city's school population 
(public and non-public) could be classified as disadvantaged. Moreover, 
all projections of population movements would indicate that this proportion 
vdll continue to rise in the immediate future. 

For some years now it has been recognized by educators than the disad- 
vantaged child presents a quite different task to the teacher that children 
from economically and culturally advantaged backgrounds, and that new 
pedogogical understandings and techniques must be employed to meet this 
challenge. V/hile there is a long v/ay to go in the development of such 
approaches, experience vdth, and research on, the disauvantaged over the 
last decade has provided the basis for at least the beginning of a large 
scale applied program for more effectively reaching these children in a 
school setting. The task now before us is to disseminate as rapidly as 
possible to the teacher in the classroom the nev; insights, curricula, 
methods, organizational devices, etc., which have been found to be of 
value in the educating of the disadvantaged child. 
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As the pioneer effort of the New York City Board of Education in che 
large scale training of teachers of the disadvantaged, the program of the 
1966 Summer Institutes deserves particular attention. The value of future 
programs of this type will be considerably enhanced if we are able to 
apply to them insights gained from this first effort. And, in view of 
the rapidly growing numbers of disadvantaged children in the city’s schools, 
it is incumbent upon us to bring a program for teachers of these pupils 
to peetk efficiency as quickly as possible. 

As \T±th many of the I966 anti-poverty programs, problems of funding 
delayed the start of the I966 Summer Institutes' organizational activities 
months beyond any reasonable date. In fact, it v/as not until mid-May, 
only one and a half months prior to opening session at the Instituxes, 
that the director was given the assignment of organizing the program. In 
that one and a half month period he was faced v;ith the task of finding 
ten center directors, arranging for the use of a like number of junior 
high school facilities, recruiting several thousand participants for the 
program, obtaining vitae from the potential instructional staff, select- 
ing and arranging for the delivery of curriculum and resource m.aterials 
for the centers, and keeping track of the thousand and one details 
associated with so massive an enterx'-rise . That the program v/as able to 
get underway as scheduled on July 1 st, is nothing less than incredible-- 
and a tribute to the intensive efforts, and the organization skills of 
the program director and other Institute personnel. Likev/ise, it v/ould 
have been surprising if this altogether impossible schedule had not re- 
sulted in seme v;eaimesses of program and execution. In our assessment 
of the Summer Institutes, v;e have tried to keep these pressures of time 
in mind, and trust the reader will do so as v/ell. 
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Whatever^ success v;e have had in conducting chis evaluation is due in 
large part to the excellent assistance of many members of the staff of 
the Center for Urban Education who contributed in one v^ay or another to 
this project. Dr. Nathan Brovzn, Associate Director, Educational Practices 
Division, \ia.s most helpful in establishing optimum operating conditions 
in the face of severe pressures of time. The Research Coordinator, 

Mr. Joseph Krevisky, instantly provided needed personnel, and Mr. George 
b^einberg acted as a most effective liaison with personnel at the Insti- 
tutes and at the Board of Education. 

In addition to personal observations of the Institutes made by members 
of the Center’s staff, the project was fortunate in having the benefit of 
an intensive personal evaluation of the operations of the centers by Mrs. 
Evelyn Farrar, who has had long experience in a supervisory role in the 
New York City school system, ^mong the many people who contributed to 
the important detailed chores of the research, special mention should be 
given to Miss Karla Shepard and Miss Helene Levens who worked closely with 
the research director throughout the course of the project. 

Finally, the v/riter would like to particularly acknovdedge the excell- 
ent cooperation extended to him by Mr. Samuel Polatnick, the director of 
the Summer Institutes, the center directors and their staffs, and the 
participants in the Institutes. In spite of che several interri^tions 
to their program caused by our data collection activities and despite 
the unhappy connotations of the wor’d "evaluation," the fine spirit of 
helpfulness ve encountered at every level made our task a much easier and 
pleasanter one than it might have been. For this, our deepest thanks. 
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II. A. Objectives of the Program 

liie basic objective of the Summer Institutes for Teachers of the 
Disadvantaged was, "to improve the quality of instruction in public and 
non-public schools in disadvantaged areas of New York City (by providing) 
for the training of teachers, supervisors and administrators currently 
teaching or preparing to teach disadvantaged students in grades 1 through 
8 ."^ 

More specifically, the Summer Institutes set out to achieve three 
major objectives: 

1. To acquaint the participants v/ith the nature of the disad- 
vantaged child, his environmental background and his specific 
need s . 

2. To introduce the participants to nei; curricula, organizations, 
materials and electronic devices that would be useful in 
teaching the disadvantaged, and 

3. To help the participant develop a personal sensitivity to 
the disadvantaged child and a sense of confidence in deal- 
ing with him in a classroom situation. 

The program for the Summer Institutes was organized around four 
subject areas; a) English, b) History and Social Studies, c) Urban Living, 
and d) Mathamatics and Science. 

Betv;een July 1 and August 26, 1966, courses in each of these subjects 
were concurrently offered for a two vreek session in each of ten centers 
housed in schools throughout the city. Provision v;as made for a total of 

^Teaching the Disadvantaged-Summer Institutes for Professional Training 
01 Teachers, Supervisors and Administrators, p. 2, I 966 Proposal submitted 
by the New York City Board of Education, Office of the Deputy Superintendent, 
Instruction and Curriculum, 
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50 participants in each course or 200 per center for each session. Both 
public school and non-public school teachers were eligible to take part 
in the program and each participant received a stipend of $75 a week plus 
$15 for each dependent. 

A participant could sign up for one, tvra, three or all* four sessions, 
taking a ne\r course each cycle. Altogether, a total of approximately 3>300 
teachers, supervisors and administrators enrolled in the program for a 
median of about two courses apiece. Priority for enrollment at the Insti- 
tutes was given to those v/ho currently teach disadvantaged children or 
plan to do so in the near future. Apart from these priorities, enrollments 
c’ere made on a first-ccme, first-serve basis as applications were received. 

The Institutes’ instructional staffs were selected from among approxi- 
mately 5}00d applications received for these positions. Tiie director of 
the Institutes screened all applications and selected the Center directors. 
Together, the Institute and Center directors then chose a head instructor 
and three assistant instructors for each course, and a Center materials co- 
ordinator and secretarial staff. Although pressures of time did not allov; 
for personal interviews with prospective staff members before they v;ere 
hired, the instructional staff was selected on the basis of extensive ex- 
perience in working v/ith the disadvantaged. 

normally, the participants attended a lecture or a discussion group 
from 9-A.M. to 12-noon and from 1 P.M. to 3 P.M., engaged in independent 
library and research activities, although some Centers introduced varia- 
tions into this pattern. In the smaller group discussion, a vrarkshop format 
was usually employed to encourage maximum participation. 
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Each participant was provided with a basic kit of three books and 
reading instruction materials. In addition, each instructor distributed 
to his group materials developed especially for the Institute program. 
Finally, at each Center a library was established containing a specially 
prepared set of books and materials on the disadvantaged. 

B. Ob.jectives of the Evaluation 

The word "partial" in the title of this report is intended to indicate 
an incompleteness in two senses. First, because of the timing of the re- 
search in relation to the project, we were unable to set up a full scale 
study design for this kind of evaluation.^ And, second, it is recognized 
by all concerned that an estimate of v:hether or not the work at the Summer 
Institutes really "paid off" can be made only in the classrooms of those 
v;ho participated in the program. For unless the participants are able to 
translate the understandings and techniques learned at the Institutes into 
their everyday classroom activities, the goals of the program will remain 
unrealized.^ 

With these qualifications in mind, the foui’ objectives of this evalua- 
tion may be stated as follov;s ; 
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Loretan, Joseph E. and Umans, Shelley. Teaching the Disadvantaged , 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, New York, I966. 

Passow j A. Harry. Education in Depressed Areas , Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, New York, I963. 

Barnes, Jerome. The Process of Education , Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, i960. 

Middlemans, Virginia. Let*s Look at First Graders, Instructional Kit , 
published by Educational Testing Service for the New York City Board of 
Education, Revised Edition, 1965* 

3 c. f. Discussion on study design below. 

V follow-up study is planned for the I966-67 school year. 
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1. To measure the immediate impact of the Institute experience on 
teacher attitudes towards the disadvantaged child. 

2. To obtain a self-estimate of the participant’s own greater readi- 
ness toteach the disadvantaged child as a result of her Institute experience. 

3* To elicit reactions of the participants and staff to various aspects 
of the Institutes' program and facilities, and 

4. To make recommendations for change, based on these reactions. 

III. Research Design and Methods . 

The evaluation of the Summer Institutes' program v/as hampered by the 
same problem of time pressures as the Institutes themselves. For example, 
the research director v;as called in to begin work on the project only one 
week prior to the first session of the program. In the face of this most 
difficult schedule, it was hoped that some instruments might be available 
from previous similar studies for use in this study. A fast but intensive 
search of the literature revealed none that was completely relevant to our 
specific needs. Under the circumstances, it became necessary to construct 
our ovm set of instruments (c.f. Appendix) consisting of three separate 
questionnaires. 

The first of these was designed to measure the participant's ovm evalua- 
tion of the Surrjmer Institute experience. In order to be certain that all 
important dimensions of response would be included in such a questionnaire, 
an open-end form of ib vsls administered to a subsample of approximately 100 
first session participants from each of four centers. On the basis of an 
analysis of the results of this pilot instrument, a more extensive final 
Participants' Evaluation Questionnaire was devised for use mth the second 
and third session participants. 
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As the second instrument, a modified parallel form of the evaluation 
questionnaire was developed for use by the staffs of the Institutes. 

Finally, a third instrument consisting of 45 statements in a Likert - 
type format was constructed to measure teacher attitudes toi/ard the disad- 
veintaged child as well as knov/ledge of pedogogical insights related to this 
t.ype of child. Although the items \iere constructed around two hypotheti- 
c;illy separate concepts, one designed to tap affective responses and the 
ether cognitive responses, an interaction betv/een these tvra types of items 
was to be expected. Thus, v/hen the responses to the 45-item scale were 
factor analyzed into four distinct factors, it was found that attitude and 
information items fell within the same factor. On the basis of the types 
of items constituting the four factors they v/ere defined as: (l) a feel- 

ing of optimism concerning the educability of the disadvantaged child, (2) 
a less traditional, more flexible , approach to teaching disadvantaged chil- 
dren, (3) a sensitivity to the interpersonal needs of the disadvantaged 
child, and (4) a fear of being physically harmed or threatened by the dis- 
advantaged child. ^ In reliability tests conducted on the factors, the first 
tvro were seen to be highly reliable (.82 and .70 respectively), the third 
factor quite weak (•35)? s-nd the lourth faccor iucd.erately high (.57)« The 
size of the standard deviations axouiii the factor means shovjs that the items 
were eliciting a sufficiently wide range of responses to assure us that the 
population regarded these as meaningful items. 

^The items constituting each of these four factors are presented in the 
Appendix. The wording of most of the items on the first tvro factors is such 
that dis agreement (hence, a minus score) ’.rould indicate a greater degree of 
optimism or non-traditionalism. In order to make it easier for the reader 
to interpret the findings in this report, we have reversed the signs of the 
scores of these tvfo factors so that no\^ a higher score means greater optimism 
and greater flexibility for Factors I and II respectively. 
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It should be noted, hov/ever, that there was no opportunity to validate 
these factors against any independent criteria,* hence, we are dependent 
entirely on their face validity of the factors in interpreting their meanings. 

Except for the administration of the pilot questionnaire, no evaluation 
data were collected from either the first or last sessions of the Institutes. 
In view of the extremely short notice given to the Institute staff, it was 
felt advisable to alloi: the staff a "warm w" period in u’hich they could 
work out a curriculum and gain some experience with the p'^ogram before it 
v;as evaluated. The fourth session, according to the Institute Director, 
could v/ell have contained an inordinately high proportion of people v;ho 
had not been able to get into earlier sessions and v^ere shifted to the last 
one. Since it would be difficult to measure how this shift in sessions 
might have affected their attitude to’./ard the programj it was decided net 
to include this group in the evaluation. Thus, the research data was 
collected only from participants attending the second and third sessions 
of the program.^ 

Reactions to the program itself \rere collected at the end of each of 
these tv;o-week sessions by means of the Participants’ Evaluation Question- 
naire. In order to measure the intact of the program on participants’ 



^The one independent "validation" obtained came from the director of the 
Institutes v;ho filled out the inventory himself and, happily, attained the 
highest "correct" attitudes on all four factors. 

^Administratively, it was easier to administer the questionnaire to all 
participants in the second session, although for our purposes it was not 
necessary to have so large a group. Therefore, we subsarapled them at a 
1/2 rate. In all, 955 questionnaires v;ere analyzed. 
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attitudes tov;ard s and information about, disadvantaged children, the 45 
item attitude inventory was administered to the group that had just com- 
pleted cheir second session courses and also to those v;ho were just enter- 
ing the Institute for the first time in the third session. 

Implicit in this research design v;as the assumption that the control 
group (the new third session participants) did not differ in any iii 5 )ortant 

rj 

respects from the experimental group (the second session participants).' 

Data concerning this assumption will be presented in the findings. Over 
and above the information collected by means of the x-rritten questionnaires, 
first-hand observations of the program’s operations were conducted by the 
research director and by several members of the staff of the Center for 
Urban Education \;ho visited the Institutes throughout the summer, and by a 
consultant to the project v;ho made intensive visits to all ten Centers. 

IV. Findings 

The findings of the research v;ill be discussed in the same order as the 
four objectives of this study were presented in the previous section. First, 
v/e '.dll examine the results of our several measurements of the impact of 
the Institute experience on the participants. Next, v;e \i±ll present in a 
descriptive manner, the participants' and staffs' evaluations of the Insti- 
tutes. In a final section, v;e v/ill discuss all of these findings along 
with our first-hand observations of the Institutes and, at the same time, 

7 

Ideally, had adequate time been available for the planning evaluation, 
we would have pretested the participants v/ho applied to the Institute and, 
on the basis of these results, established t\io completely matched groips. 

The experimental and control groups v/ould also have been tested at the end 
of the sessions. Moreover, v/e v/ould have included in the tenting several 
personality variables which might be significantly related to the attitudes 
v/hich the Institute program \/as attempting to influence. 
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will offer a set of recommendations based on an amalgam of these several 
data sources. 

A. Impact of the Institute Experience on the Participants . 

I'Jhile v:e believe the ultimate value of the Summer Institutes can be 

I 

measured only by the extent to v/hich the participants are able to translate 
the understandings and techniques learned this summer into concrete class- 
room behavior, it is one of the objectives of this study to evaluate what 
impact the experience has had at this stage. 

We have attempted to assess the impact of the Institute experience in 
three ways: (l) through changes in attitudes towards teaching the disad- 

vantaged child and in awareness of the special problems he presents, (2) 
thro\ 2 gh a direct self-estimate by the participants of any change in readi- 
ness to teach disadvantaged children, and (3) through an estimate made by 
the Institute staff. The findings of each of these v/ill be reported in this 
section. 

1. Changes in attitudes tovrards teaching the disadvantaged child . 

It v/ill be recalled that attitudes towards teaching the disad- 
vantaged child and an av/areness of the pedogogical problems he presents v/as 
measured by means of a 45-item inventory administered to all participants 
in the second and third sessions of the Institutes. These items i/ere then 
factor analyzed into four distinct attitude measures, and the participants 
v/ere scored on each. 

Our reseaxch design called for comparing an experimental group 
consisting of those ^/ho had just completed one or two sessions of the Insti- 
tute v/ith a control group of people v/ho v/ere just entering the Institute for 
fne first time. Oxi the assumption that uhese tv/o groups v/ould be essentially 
alike in all important characteristics, a significant difference in mean 
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factor scores between the e:cperimental and control groups would indicate 

% 

that the Institute experience has affected the attitude being measured by 
the factor vinder consideration. Thus, for example, if the Institute experi- 
ence has had an impact on the participants, we \;ould expect that those v;ho 
have finished the Institute course would tend to produce significantly higher 
scores on Factor I (i.e., be more optimistic about the educability of dis- 
advantaged children) than those who have not yet taken the course. 

In addition to testing for differences between the experimental and 
control groups, tests were conducted to uncover differences in factor scores 
which might be due to other influences, aich as length of teaching e:(perience 
or grade level taught. The effects of six such classification variables* 
were tested for, along v/ith the experimental-control differences in a series 
of six tv/o-way analyses of variance (c.f. Appendix). Through this procedure, 
significant differences betvjeen the experimental and control groups v/ere 
found on Factors I and II, but at the same time, it was discovered that 
significant differences on Factors I and II existed within five of the six 
classification groupings as well.** por example, it v/as found that public 
school teachers were significantly higher in their optimism scores than 
non-public school teachers. 

Because these subtypes of participants (as described by the classifica- 
tion data) were found to hold different attitudes as measured by Factors I 
and II, it was necessary to determine whether or not they were dispro- 
portionately represented in either the experimental or co: trol group. If 



*In addition to the two mentioned, also included v/ere: Center, coinrse, 

public or non-public school teacher, and years teaching disadvantaged children 

**0nly grade level v/as found not to be significantly related co these 
tv/o factors. 
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they }rere, this would raise the question as to whether the differences found 
in the latter were actually attributable to the Institute experience, or to 
the disproportionate representation of one or another type of participant. 

For example, if for some reason a greater proportion of public school 
teachers than non-public school teachers was found in the experimental 
group, this fact alone might account for the difference in attitudes that 
exists between the experimental and control groups. 

By means of analysis of variance and chi-square procedures, we tested 
for the differences in participant characteristics betv^een the experimental 
and control groups and discovered that the experimental group did , in fact, 
contain both a significantly higher proportion of public school teachers 
and a significantly higher proportion of people talcing Urban Studies than 
the control group. Thus, our original assumption of equivalent experimental 
and control groups was found to be untenable. 

It became necessary at this point to control for the influence of the 
classification variables related to the dependent variable in order to see 
'..•hether the differences originally found between experimental and control 
groups would remain. This was achieved by means of a multiple regression 
analysis using the classification data as the predictor variables and the 
four factor scores as the dependent variables. Then, a nev^ set of two- 
vay analyses of variance was run v/ith each of the six classification vari- 
ables as one set of classifications, the experimental-control group dichotomy 
as the other set of classifications and the residuals* of the factor scores 



*The residuals are the original observed scores with the influence of 
the related classification variables removed. They no^^ replace the factor 
scores as the dependent variables. 
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as the criterion variables. The s\Mmary analysis of variance tables are 
presented in the Appendix. 

As a result of this final analytic procedure, it was discovered that 
when all other influences were controlled for, rw significant differences 
were found between the experimental and control groups, except one.*- Thus, 
it appeaxs that influences other than the Institute experience itself, are 
responsible for the difference previously found between the experimental 
and control groups on Factors I and II. It must be concluded, therefore, 
that there appear to be no ba:iic attitude changes (as measured by cur 
factor scored items) talking place as a result of the Institute experience. 

B. Differences associated with other classification variables . 

Although the key difference v/e are interested in is between the 
experimental and control groups, the analysis of variance procedure allows 
us, simultaneous.ly, to uncover any differences in attitudes that may be 
present between various classifications of participants. It had been 
mentioned earlier that significant differences were found among the sub- 
groups of five of the six classification variables. A mere detailed pre- 
sentation of center differences will nov7 be made and this will be followed 
by a rundevm of the other differences found among the subgroups. 



*The sole exception to this is a .05 difference found between experi- 
mental and control groups in the analysis of variance of years teaching 
disadvantaged children on Factor II. However, the presence of tvro very 
small cells in the 20 years and over group probably caused a higher F than 
one would expect from the data on this factor taken as a whole. Since all 
other experimental-control differences were not significant, the outcome on 
this one analysis of variance was regarded as a statistical happenstance. 
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1. Center differences. 

Table 1 presents the adjusted raeans*^* on Factor I for each of 
the ten Centers. The significant difference across centers above indicates 
that when the participants* scores of the experimental and control groups 
of each center are pooled , their average means vary significantly across 
centers. Since we Imow from our previous chi-square and variance tests 
that there vrere center differences in teacher characteristics, this result 
is not unexpected. 

It has already been noted that there v;as no significant difference 
found between the experimental and control groups as a whole. In order to 
determine if some of the centers may have significantly affected attitudes 
represented by the first tv;o factors, "t" tests were run betv/een those 
treatment means that appeared bo have some prospect of being significant. 
The only significant difference betvreen the experimental and control groups 
was found in Center 8, and this was relatively v;eak. And, since the differ 
ences in those three centers v;here the control mean is greater than the 
experimental mean are not significant, \ie can conclude these differences 
could readily have occurred by chance. 

Tlius, the general finding that the Institute experience has not signifi 
cantly changed the attitudes measured by this factor cannot be explained 
on the basis of some centers being less successful than others in their 
teaching program. VJith the possible exception of Center 8 (and this v;as 



**The scoring system employed allowed for a possible range of Factor I 
scores from approximately -13.5 to +13. 5 • The adjusted means are employed 
here in order to account for the influence of the classification variables. 
(Centers vrere not included in the regression equations.) 
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Table 1 

Adjusted Means on Factor I for E:iperimental 
and Control Groups Within Each Center 



Center 


Experimental 




Control 


W 


Mean 


SD 


w 


Mean 


SD 


1 


68 


5.30 


4.90 


35 


5.92 


3.00 


2 


43 


5.55 


4.39 


31 


3.55 


4.90 


3 


59 


6.04 


4.33 


35 


7.4 o 


4.23 


4 


79 


5.20 


4.43 


48 


4.12 


3.90 


5 


68 


4.66 


4.31 


43 


4.61 


4.78 


6 


57 


6.31 


4.12 


29 


4.36 


5.20 


7 


55 


6.49 


3.53 


47 


6.46 


4.57 


8 


55 


6.6l 


3.72 


36 


4.45 


4.98 


9 


62 


4.83 


4.38 


26 


4.75 


4.78 


10 


67 


3.48 


5.15 


17 


4.25 


4.82 



Table 2 

Adjusted Means on Factor II for Experimental 
and Control Groups V/ithin Each Center 


Center 


Experimental 




Control 




W 


Mean 


SD 


N 


Mean 


SD 


1 


68 


3.81 


2.61 


35 


3.70 


2.11 


2 


43 


3.65 


2.06 


31 


2.12 


2.69 


3 


59 


3.35 


2.77 


35 


4.47 


2.28 


4 


79 


‘t-13 


2.22 


48 


3.74 


1.63 


5 


68 


3.60 


2.02 


^3 


4.34 


2.51 


6 


57 . 


lt.8o 


2.36 


29 


3.79 


3.15 


7 


55 


4.27 


2.62 


47 


3.91 


2.51 


8 


55 


It. 35 


1.94 


36 


3.23 


3.04 


9 


62 


3.96 


2.07 


26 


4.16 


2.72 


10 


67 


3.79 


2.26 


17 


4.90 


2.24 
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not a very strong difference), none of the centers can be considered un- 
usually effective or ineffective in changing the basic attitude of optimism 
regarding the educability of the disadvantaged child. 

The results across Factor II* are shown in Table 2. The same observa- 
tions made above regarding Factor I apply here as well, the only difference 
being that none of the centers reveals a significant "t" between its experi- 
mental and control groups. 

2. Other differences among subgroups of participants.** 

In addition to the center differences described above, the analysis 
of variance uncovered the follov/ing attitudinal differences: 

(a) Public school teachers are significantly higher than non-public 
school teachers in "optimism" and "flexibility." 

(b) The least and the most experienced teachers tend to be less 
"optimistic." 

(c) The most experienced teachers tend to be least "flexible." 

(d) While there are significant attitudinal differences among the 
participants in the four courses, the pattern of these differences is not 
readily interpretable. 

(e) No differences exist between K-6 and 7-9 teachers. 

Finally, .concluding our discussion of the factors, vrc found that none of the 
independent variables v;as significantly related to the two attitudes being 
measured by Factors III and IV. (It V7ill be recalled that the first of these 



*The possible range of Factor II scores was from approximately -9*5 
to + 9 . 5 . The standard deviations ranged from approximately 2.0 to 3.0. 

**The analysis of variance tables from which these findings are dravm 
are in the Appendix as Tables A1-A6. The means of the various subgroups 
(except for centers which were presented in this section) are shown in 
Tables A7 - All. 
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factors was interpreted as reflecting a sensitivity to the interpersonal 
needs of the child and the second as a fear of being physically harmed or 
threatened by the disadvantaged child. ) One possible reason for this out- 
come is that these two factors are much more closely related to individual 
personality characteristics of the participants than to the classification 
variables used in this study. 

2. Changes in participants* feelings of readiness to teach disadvantaged 

children. 

C'^mpletely separate from the issue of the Institutes' impact on teachers' 
attitudes as measured by changes in the four factor scores is the partici- 
pant's self-evaluation of the extent to which the Institute experience has 
affected his own feelings of readiness to teach disadvantaged children. 

While the former may be regarded as an "objective" measurement and the 
latter a "subjective" one, we felt it was important to have the latter type 
of measure as well as the former. For if the teacher of the disadvantaged can 
come away from the Institute experience with a greater sense of hope and 
V7ith a greater awareness of new resources that are available to assist her 
in her difficult task, then much will have been accomplished. And, it 
should be noted, the value of this accomplishment is not diminished if the 
participant has not yet fully incorporated into her teaching armamentarium 
the techniques and understandings to which she was exposed at the Institute. 

Simply by recognizing what is ultimately achievable, and how to move tov:ards 
achieving it, is itself an important gain. 

The data for the self-evaluation was obtained from an item on the 
questionnaire in which participants were asked whether, as a result of 

attending the Institute, they feel better prepared to teach the disadvantaged r" 

child. A tabulation of the replies of our sample shows that the over- 
whelming majority considered the experience to be worthwhile. 
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As indicated in Table 3, fully 84^ of the participants answered this 
question affirmatively and only l6^ replied negatively. This resuit 
clearly indicates that the Institute has achieved one of its basic objec- 
tives, namely, to instill a greater sense of confidence and enthusiasm in 
the teacher of the disadvantaged child. 

Table 3 



Q. 6 Do you feel that as a result of your attendance at the Institute you 
are better prepared to teach a class of disadvantaged children? 



Total 


N = 955 


lOO/o 


Yes, 


I feel better prepared 


820^ 


84 




(How?) 








Will use ideas and info., more aware of new methods 
and resources 


494 


52 




Focused on needs and problems of disadvantaged 
children 


399 


42 




Demonstrated importance of teacher attitudes 


88 


9 




Buttressed previous attitudes and/or knowledge 


35 


4 




Other 


48 


5 


No, 


I do not feel better prepared 


135* 


2k 




(Why Not?) 








Course too theoretical; not enough practical aids 


97 


10 




Nothing new; repetition of what I already knew 


67 


7 




Negative effect of staff attitudes 


15 


2 




"I'll have to wait and see," 


13 


1 




No help with classroom discipline problems 


11 


1 




Other 


72 


8 




No reason given 


39 


6 



*Wote; The columns do not total 820 and 135 because some participants 
gave more than one reason. 
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Those participants v;ho replied affirmatively were asked to say how 
they felt readier to teach disadvantaged children; those \iho answered 
negatively were asked v/hy they felt the Institute experience did not help. 

In coding these data the attempt v/as made to classify the responses into the 
two basic categories of (a) increased insight into, and understanding of, 
the disadvantaged child's background and problems, and (b) the acquisition 
of nev7 classroom techniques and curricula. The tabulations indicate that 
the greater readiness to teach the disadvantaged is somewhat more associated 
with the learning of new teaching techniques than with an increased under- 
standing of these children. 



The statistics presented in Table 3 cannot capture the quality of the 
responses to this question as v/ell as the actual v;ords of the respondents. 

For example, three participants v/ho felt the Institute experience wcrthv/hile 
replied: 

Yes, ^ do feel better prepared/ because of the valuable ideas I ex- 
changed with other participants. The instructors offered practical 
and creative suggestions for teaching the disadvantaged child. The 
Institute has given me new inspirations " 

(Elem. Teacher, 3 yrs. experience) 

I have gained a deeper insight into their problems . From other 
teachers I have learned of various approaches that worked for them.. 

I have also learned that sympathy and compassion are hardly enough 
to overcome the problem. I believe we must try harder , . . and I anv 
committed to do this v/ith m.ore fire than I had previously." 

(First grade teacher, 3 yrs. experience) 

"l^ly awareness of problems faced by the disadvantaged has been in- 
creased. I think that I v/ill be a much m.ore sensitive teacher in 
the future." (jr. H.S. teacher, 13 years experience) 

Am.ong the reasons given for not feeling better prepared as a result 

of attending the Institute the ones mentioned most often by the participants 

were (l) the course content was too theoretical and (2) they learned nothing 

nev7 from the program. But since such a small percentage of respondents said 
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they did not feel better prepared, these reasons were cited by a very small 
proportion of the population tested. Nonetheless, it is of interest to 
observe that one out of ten participants considered the program of no value 
to them because it failed to offer practical aids. 

Among the minority that said they do not feel better prepared as a re- 
sult of the Institute experience, the following reply was typical: 

"No. A traditional attitude was clearly shown in all areas. Nothing 
new or creative was made available. Most of the time it was too 
general rather than specific. It applied to the average child not 
the disadvantaged child." (Jr. H.S. teacher, 4 years experience) 

3. Staff estimate of impact of program on participants . 

As part of the Staff Evaluation Questionnaire, the staff vras asked to 
estimate what the impact of the Institute program has been on the partici- 
pants, and it seems appropriate to introduce the results of this question 
here for the sake of making comparisons with the participants' self -estimates 
on this same question. 

The staff comments were coded into the categories sho^-m in Table 4. 

Table 4. 

Q. 7 Nliat is your estimate of the impact of the program on the participants? 



Total N = ll6 lOCfo* 



Good; excellent; very noticeable 


82 


71 


Fair; slightly noticeable: observed in some but not all 


13 


11 


Cannot evaluate — "wait and see." 


11 


9 


Almost impossible to change attitudes and prejudices 


2 


2 


Doubtful 


1 


1 


Poor; no impact 


0 


0 


No ansvrer 


5 


4 


Other 


0 


0 



*Table does not total lOC^ due to rounding of percentages. 
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Quite clearly they are in fundamental agreement with the participants' ovm 
evaluation. Although one could say the Staff has a vested interest in a 
positive outcome j data to be presented later from other questions on the 
Staff Questionnaire would indicate they were being quite honest in their 
appraisals. The follotn.ng two replies by staff members illustrate the type of 
reactions found. 

"They frequently expressed an attitude of enlightenment as a result 
of speaking and working together. They specifically used the word 
’inspiration' in evaluation discussions." 

"As a result of discuss5.ons and our ovm "v/ritten evaluations I esti- 
mate that the impact was strongest when the Center was working to 
develop specific teaching procedures and most feeble when it sought 
to change attitudes." 

B. The Participants' Evaluation of the Summier Institutes 
The primary purpose of the Participant's Evaluation Questionnaire was 
to elicit the respondent's estimate of the Institute program as a whole and 
to see -^'/hat were considered to be the program’s strengths and vreaknesses. 

In addition, we were interested in finding out som.ething about the parti- 
cipant’s purposes in attending the Institute and what he feels he derived 
from the experience. 

In reporting the findings of the evaluation questionnaire we i-7ill deal 
first vrith this latter set of questions and then return to the ratings of the 
various aspects of the Institute program. Finally, we will conclude this 
section with the participants ’ recommendations for the changes they ^zould 
like to see in the program and organization of the Institutes. 

Since the evaluation questionnaire was filled out at the end of the 
second and third sessions, there were no experim.ental and control groups in- 
volved. Therefore, the total sample of 955 respondents has been combined in 
the presentation of these data,. 
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1. Reasons given for attending the Institutes: 

One of the key issues in setting up an educational px'ogram \rith im- 
mediate action goals is the extent to v/hich such a program meets the needs 
of its participants. To assess this the participants were first queried about 
their purposes in attending the Institute and then were asked about the 
specific understandings and techniques they derived from it. A comparison of 
these two sets of replies should provide some general measure of the extent 
to \'hich the Institute did, in fact, speak to the needs of the participants. 

It was our original intention in analyzing these data to break dovm the 
replies to these questions into fairly discrete categories such as learn- 
ings related to curriculum, learnings related to classroom motivation, 
learnings related to equipment, etc. However, upon inspection of the 
questionnaire data it became quite evident that most respondents did not 
reply in such specific terms. Consequently, we felt it vrould not do justice 
to the respondents to assume that those who simply said, for exan^le, that 
their purpose in attending the Institute "to develop more effective class- 
room techniques with the disadvantaged" did not have in mind all of the 
previously mentioned categories. It seemed more meaningful to consider the 
replies as falling into one of tv70 fundmentally different categories: (a) 

those concerning a better understanding of the social and psychological 
nature of the disadvantaged child and (b) those concerning better teaching 
techniques and organizational methods for reaching the child in the classroom. 
Although obviously both of these categories described objectives of the 
Institutes and were both mientioned by many participants, the relative weight 
given to each by staff and participants will, in our opinion, allov/ us to 
determine the extent to i-diich the Institute satisfies the needs of the par- 
ticipants. (a comparison betv/een the participants’ purposes in attending 
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the Institutes and the staffs’ concept of the Institutes’ objectives v;ill 
be made later on in this report.) 

The purposes given by participants for attending the Institutes are 
shovm in Table It is clear from this table that learning new skills and 
curriculum methods for reaching disadvantaged children was far and away their 
most important objective. Almost 8 out of 10 mentioned this as a purpose for 
attending. Slightly over half of the sample gives gaining greater insight 
and understanding of the problems of the disadvantaged child as a reason for 
coming to the Institutes. Thus while each of these basic objectives is 
cited by a m.ajority of the participants as things they hoped to gain from 
the Institutes, there is no doubt that the acquisition of concrete classroom 
techniques and curricula is the participants’ principal motive for enrolling 
in the program. 

Table 5 



VJhat were your purposes in attending the Institute? 



Total 


N = 955 




To improve skills and techniques for teaching dis- 
advantaged; learning about nev/ curricula and materials 
for teaching 


736 


77 


To gain understanding and insight into the culture, 
life-style, and problems of the disadvantaged child 


500 


52 


Stipend; summer en^loyment 


212 


22 


Exchange ideas on methods and techniques 


149 


16 


Other 


22 


2 



*Totals more than lOC^ because some participants gave more than one 
re sponse. 
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The follovang quotations v;ere selected as typical of the participants’ 

replies to the question regarding their purposes in attending the Institute: 

"To learn specific techniques for Crade 2 that would be ne\i to me. 

I had ’run dry' of new ideas after 6|- years and v;as hoping for nev7 
ones so I could change my approach." 

"I expected to get nev7 information on how to teach the disad- 
vantaged. I expected to receive tried and worthv/hile suggestions." 

(Jr. H.S. teacher, 4 years experience) 

"Viy purpose was to gain insights into the needs of these children 
in order to become a more effective teacher. I also v/as interested 
in becoming acquainted with the latest scientific methods which have 
proven successful in teaching these children." 

(3rd grade teacher, 9 years experience) 

"To see if it v/as possible for teachers of the disadvantaged to 
actually receive information that v/ould be truly helpful in teach- 
ing practices - something that I had not e^cperienced in college." 

(3rd grade teacher, 4|- years experience) 

The importance of the stipend as a source of motivation for participa- 
tion in the Institute, is a difficult thing to assess. Since this is a less 
"socially acceptable" purpose for joining the program it is not likely that 
everyone v/ho v;as so motivated v/ould be ready to admit it openly, even though 
the questionnaires v;ere completely anonymous. Thus the figure of 22 percent 
of the participants v/ho gave "stipend" or "sumjner employmient" as a reason 
for participating probably repx'’esents a conservative estimate. This is not 
to say, hov/ever, that monetary rev/ard v/as usually the sole motive - or even 
the primary motive - for the m.ajority of those attending the Institutes.* 
Only a very small proportion of participants listed it as their only purpose 
for attending, and v/here "stipend" or "emplojonent" v/as mientioned, it was 
usually as a second or third purpose. Moreover, from our data and personal 
observations v/e believe it v/ould be fair to say that even though m.oney may 



*The in^ortance of the stipend is obviously a relative thing. We v/ill 
come back to this issue later in the report. 
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have been an_ important initial factor for some people, that participation 

in the program itself created additional and equally strong motivations. 

This transition is nicely Illustrated in the follomng reply by a participant: 

2 "At first ray main purpose for attending the Institute was for mone- 
tary reasons. However, after the first daily session I realized how 
ignorant I was in the area of the disadvantaged child. Iv^ purpose 
then changed to one of trying to absorb as much information as 
possible." 

The final purpose listed in Table 5 v^as to exchange ideas with others 
facing the same problems - probably should be regarded more as an outcome of 
the Institute experience rather than an initial purpose. That the partici- 
pants found this exchange one of the most rev/arding aspects of the experience 
will be shov/n in the section below on ratings of various aspects of the 
program. 

2. Understandings and techniques gained. 

I'Jhen asked what specific understandings and techniques they gained from 
attending the Institute, the overwhelming majority of participants were able 
to miention at least one such gain. Only 7 percent of the sample reported 
they derived little or nothing out of their Institute experience, (c.f. 

Table 6.) The largest number of replies - 2 out of 3 - fall into the cate- 
gory relating to classroom techniques, curricula, teaching devices, etc. 

Less than half of the participants reported that they learned something new 
about the culture, life conditions, problems, etc., of the disadvantaged 
child. 

A comparison of these data with those of Table 5 shows that, as a groi:q), 
the participants for the most part fulfilled their major purposes in 
attending the Institutes. 
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Table 6 

What Specific Understandings arid Techniques 
Did You Gain From Attending the Institute? 



Total 



N = 955 



An understanding of techniques, methods, new 
curricula; new materials were obtained 

An understanding of the culture, life conditions, 
and/or problems of the disadvantaged 

Has changed rr^r attitudes toward the disadvantaged 
child - which will change my behavior 

Knowledge of comunity and its resources - available 
agencies, etc. 

I am not alone; other teachers have similar problems 

Reinforced my current practices 

Reinforced n^r past understandings 

None; "few if any" (no further information given) 

Other understandings 

Other techniques 



628 


66 


433 


45 


90 


Q 


62 


6 


52 


5 


25 


3 


24 




65 


7 


22 


2 


10 


1 



•^Totals more than lOC^ because some respondents gave more than one 
response. 



3. Ratings of various aspects of the Institutes’ program. 

On the basis of an analysis of the pilot study and about 20 informal 
personal interviews with participants, nine aspects of the Institute program 
were judged to be most important for further study. In the final question- 
naire, the respondent was asked to rate each of these nine a.spects on a 
six-point scale ranging from "not at all valuable" to "extremely valuable." 

A brief comment on reasons for his rating v/as also requested,* 



*It should be noted that due to pressures of time we could not code the 
reasons for rating on every questionnaire in the sample on question 3. In.-» 

stead we systematically selected for coding half the interviews of the second 
session participants. Together with the third session participants this 
amounted to 655 respondents in total who were coded on question 3. It is our 
opinion that these data accurately reflect the reactions of the participants 
as a whole to the various program fea*:ures. 
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In addition to the nine program aspects, ratings v;ere sought on two 
other less tangible characteristics of the Institutes which, on the basis 
of our preliminary v/ork, v;ere thought to be important determinants of the 
success of the program. These were (a) the level of communication between 
staff and participants and (b) the opportunity provided for discussion of 
problems and ideas among the participants themselves. The results on the 
latter two will be presented immediately follov;ing the findings on the 
program ratings. 

Prior to a detailed look at the ratings of each aspect of the program 
and the reasons for them, it would be useful to have an overvievr of the mean 
ratings of all nine aspects of the program listed on the questionnaire. 

These are ranked by size of rating^ in Table 7* 

The first observation which should be made about these data is that, 
in general, the participants’ ratings of the program tend to be quite high. 

The one exception to this is the rating of the Institutes' libraries which 
falls just below the 3*5 neutral point of the scale. Apart from this, all 
other means ** fall into the top half of the scale and several approach a 
mean of 5, with 6 as the highest possible rating. 

From the table, it is seen that the field trips and small group dis- 
cussions are rated by participants as the most valuable aspects of the program 
followed by the category of guest speakers. Although the Institute staff is 

*The original rating scale which appeared on the questionnaire ranged 
from -3 to +3. For tabulation purposes, these were converted to a 1 to 6 
scale . 

**Although the differences in the top nine means appears to be not too 
great, vdth samples as large as those involved here even relatively small 
differences assume importance. 
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active to a greater or lesser extent in all aspects of the program, it will 
be noted that two of the three top-rated activities involve outside resources. 

In the middle range of the rating list appear a group of the three 
top-rated activities involve outside resources. 

In the middle range of the rating list appear a group of four program 
aspects which for the most part may be said to be more "staff -dependent"; 
demonstration lessons, demonstrations of equipment, other staff presentations 
and instructional materials. 

The fairly lov/ rated reading assignments are technically an outside re- 
source but one which requires extra participant effort. The lowest rated 
library is really more of an Institute facility than a program element. It 
was brought into the aspects to be rated list because it was criticized so 
strongly in our pilot study that it was felt we whould have further data 
about it. 

Next will be examined the reasons given for these ratings in which the 
participants’ reactions may be more fully explored. For each aspect the 
positive and negative reasons have been separately listed. Because some 
respondent gave more than one reason, the reasons total more than 100^. 
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Table 7 



Participants ’ ratings of nine aspects of the 
Institutes’ program 





Ratings 
(N = 955 ) 


Field trips 


4.91 


Small group discussions 


4.89 


Guest speakers 


4.80 


Demonstration lessons 


4.70 


Demonstrations of equipment 


4.69 


Other staff presentations 


4.63 


Instructional materials 


4.62 


Reading assignments 


4.33 


Institute library 


3.02 



a. Field Trips 

The field trips ranged from visits to local anti-poverty programs and 
remedial school programs, to more elaborate science trips to museums or a 
tour of a section of the city. 

As observed in Table 8 the greatest value derived from the field 
trips was that it provided the participant with a better understanding of 
the disadvantaged community than he had had until now. Judging from the 
comments of the participants, very few have ever had a good first-hand 
look at the disadvantaged community, even though some had passed through 
it daily and had thought they knew about it. There is little doubt that, 
in general, the field trips made the most important contribution to an 
affective (as opposed to intellectual) understanding of the environment of 
the disadvantaged child. 

The next largest reason for rating field trips positively was that 
they provided a good demonstration of what is being done elsexdiere. Ap- 
parently, in visits to other community educational resources such as Head 
Start and other summer school programs, the participant was able to relate 



his ov/n activities to them and perhaps even incorporate into his teach- 
ing some approaches that may have been observed on these visits. 

Table 8 



Field Trips Total 


N = 655 


P 


Positive Reasons: 






Gained an understanding of disadvantaged community 


164 


25 


Good demonstrations of vjhat is being done elsewhere 


118 


18 


demonstrated educational value of trips 


104 


16 


Provided ideas for class trips 


36 


5 


Shared common experience vdth participants 


5 


1 


Other 


16 


2 


Negative Reasons: 






No value; nothing new or stimulating 


60 


9 


Uniealistic settings; inappropriate selection of sites 


4 o 


6 


Lacked follow-up discussion or evaluation 


12 


2 


Savr poor teaching 


7 


1 


Other 


19 


3 


Had no field trips 


158 


24 


No reason given for rating 


55 


8 



^Totals more than lOOJ^ because some respondents gave more 
than one response. 



Thirdly, the teachers came away from the summer with a lesson on the 
educational value of class trips and as a corollary to this, with ideas for 
trips for their of/m classes. 

Among those who did not rate the trips highly, a small proportion of 
respondents (9^) felt the trips they took were not sufficiently new or 
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stimiilating, and criticized them for an inappropriate or unrealistic 
se lection of sites. It should be noted that 2k% of the participants said 
they had no trips. 

b. Small Group Discussions 

As seen in Table 9? practically every reason given for a positive rating 
on the small group discussions related to the same basic theme: the freedom 

provided by tnese groups for the interchange of ideas and experiences by par- 
ticipants. Apparently the teachers valued highly this opport\mity to actively 
cope ;;ith the problems of hou to reach the disadvantaged child, and to explore 
these issues in a way which larger lecture groups did not permit. 

A small minority of the participants felt the small group dis us s ions 
too aimless and v;ere not sufficiently relevant to the disadvantaged child. 



Table ^ 

Small Group Discussions Total H = 693 fo* 



Positive Reasons: 






Greater freedom and participation; exchange of ideas 


404 


62 


Catharsis, therapeutic; ’’not alone” 


28 


4 


Other 


21 


3 


Negative Reasons: 






Generalities, aimless, formless; not relevant to dis- 
advantaged child, uninteresting, uninformative 


93 


14 


Participation by individual discouraged by staff 


20 


3 


A few individuals "took over," others weren’t heard 


18 


3 


Not applicable to teachers otm needs/interests 


10 


2 


Other 


21 


3 


Had no small group discussions 


32 


5 


No ansv;er given 


50 


8 



*Tctals more than lOC^ because some respondents gave more than one 
response. 
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c. Guest Speakers 

The principal reason why a guest speaker was rated highly is that he 
brou^t a nev; and authoritative voice to the Institutes. VJhile every last 
speaker was not highly rated, for the most part they were considered people 
with something of real interest to say, who spoke from long personal exper- 
ience in their areas of speciality. From the questionnaire comments, it 
appears their contribution to the participants ’ deeper understanding of the 
disadvantaged community v;as substantial. 



Table 10 

Guest Speakers Total N = 6^3 



Positive reasons: 






An authority; brou{^t new dimensions and ideas; 
affected attitudes 


370 


56 


Relevant; pertinent to subject; interesting 


99 


15 


Other 


13 


2 


Negative Reasons: 






Nothing new; too general; not appropriate for program 


86 


13 


Did not understand or knov/ about teaching 


25 


4 


Too narrow; not relevant ro grade level 


24 


). 

“T 


Speaker aroused antagonism 


15 


2 


Sales talk 


11 


2 


Other 


54 


8 


Did not have any guest speakers 


18 


3 


No reason given 


4o 


6 



*Totals more than 100^3 because some respondents gave more than one 
response. 
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When the speakers were not rated highly, it was mainly "because the 
participants did not feel their contribution was sufficiently relevant to 
the program. Other smaller groups of participants felt that some of the 
speakers who attempted to deal v/ith pedagogical techniques were themselves 
not sufficiently aware of the teacher’s job, or they resented the fact that 
they had to sit through presentat?ons v/hich were not appropriate tc their 
grade level. (This latter complaint was made primarily by junior hi^ 
school teachers who sat through talks describing new methods for teaching 
reading in the first grade.) 

d. Demonstration Lessons* 

In Table 11 the first two categories of the positive reasons for rating 
demonstration lessons highly could be said to add up to just about the same 
thing. The participants found in them something of direct value to their 
own development as a teacher. For smaller groups of respondents, the oppor- 
tunity the lessons provided for more student participation was importanl; to 
them, as was the opportunity to hear the criticisms made. 

V/hen the demonstration lessons were rated low, it was usually because 
they were considered ineffective presentations of the material. Other 
critical comments made by smaller groups were that they were too theoretical 
and were not geared to the proper grade level. 

It should be noted that of all participants said they did not have 
demonstration lessons. This breaks down among the courses as follows: Urban 

Studies 37^} History and Social Studies 21^, Math and Science 3.3^j English 

*Demonstration lessons were of two types: those conducted by staff 

members and those conducted by participants. VJhile it might have been use- 
ful to have these separated out for analytical purposes, we felt it was 
necessary not to extend an already overlong questionnaire. 
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13^* Thus while one might normally not expect to find demonstration lessons 
in all Urban Studies courses, in view of the importance of demonstration 
lessons as a way of transmitting classroom techniques it is surprising to 
find some respondent in other courses saying they had no demonstration 
lessons. 



Table 11 

Demonstration Lessons Total N = 6^^ 



Positive Reasons: 






Helpful to compare performance, learned how to handle 


162 


25 


problems 


Effective presentations 


83 


13 


Provided student participation and discussion 


39 


6 


Criticism was valuable 


30 


5 


Other 


14 


2 


Negative Reasons: 


r 




Ineffective presentations; not we3JL done 


51 


8 


Unrealistic situations; too theoretical 


26 


4 


Not geared to grade level 


26 


4 


Nothing new; same lessons plans 


15 


2 


Insufficient or no discussion 


10 


2 


Other 


15 


2 


Had no demonstration lessons 


15 


2 


Had no demonstration lessons 


197 


30 


No reasons giv • 


58 


9 



*Totals mere than 100^ because some respondents gave more than one 
response. 
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e. Demonstrations of Special Equipment 
Table 12 shovrs that most of the reasons given for plus ratings of these 
equipment demonstrations concern their contribution to the classroom tools 
of the teacher. Tvrenty-seven percent of the respondents felt they were 
important additions to their lessons presentations. Eight percent of the 
respondents said they learned hov; to operate the equipment demonstrated. 

(it is likely that many who gave the first reason also learned how to operate 
equipmient for the first time but did not happen to mention it specifically.) 

Almost 1 in 10 participants saw equipment demonstrated v^ith which they 
were already familiar. Others who were negative to the demonstrations said 

Table 12 



Demonstrations of Special Equipment, etc. Total IT = G55 



n — ^ 

Positive Reasons i 




/u 


Good for classroom use and lesson reinforcement 


175 


27 


Learned how to operate machines 


52 


8 


Other 


30 


5 


Negative Reasons; 






Good for new teachers only; nothing new for me 


50 


8 


Equipment ineffectively demonstrated 


35 


5 


Unrealistic; schools often lack equipment 


22 


3 


Cannot replace a good teacher; taught little or nothing 


20 


3 


Other 


18 


3 


Had no demonstrations of equipment 


172 


26 


No reasons given 


6l 


9 



*Totals more than lOC^ because seme respondents gave more than 
one response. 



they were ineffectively carried out. A very fev/ dismissed this aspect of 
the program by saying the equipment is not available at their schools or 
that it cannot replace a good teacher. 

It should be noted that over one in four of the participants indicated 
they had ^ demonstrations of equipment. This rises to 31*^ among the Urban 
Studies group, v/hich is not unexpected. However 1?^ of the Social Studies, 
of the English and 11^ of the Math and Science groups also made this 
claim. 



f . Other Staff Presentations 

In this category was meant to be included all staff presentations v/hich 
were not demonstration lessons or demonstrations of equipment (Table 13)* 

That this intended meaning v;as not entirely clear to all the participants is 
shown by the fact that 95 people claim never to have had any other presenta- 
tions by the staff - a situation which is patently impossible. The content 
of the replies of the rest of the respondents, however, leads us to believe 
that the category v;as responded to as intended. 

The categories employed in the coding of positive reasons atten^ted a 
division in terms of content, organization of materials and the instructor’s 
ability to get it across. Obviously all three of these overlap to an extent, 
and each is saying the same essential thing in a somewhat different way, 
namely, the instructor v/as doing an effective job. 

In some ways, the negative reasons may provide more useful information 
for this aspect of the program. Apparently the main reason the instructors’ 
presentations were not highly rated is that they were ill-prepared and badly 
organized, although it must be noted this opinion was held by only l6^ of 
the participants. Ten percent felt they were irrelevant in the kinds of 



material they presented, and thought the instructors were lethargic or 
incapable. Again the overlap of the three categories should be noted. 
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Table 13 

Other Staff Presentations Total N = 655 



Positive Reasons: 






Valuable context; excellent source of materials 


178 


27 


Well organized and prepared 


154 


24 


Capable, dynamic instructors 


107 


16 


Other 


31 


5 


Negative Reasons: 






Poor organization, preparation and/or presentation 


102 


16 


Irrelevant; poor sources of materials 


67 


10 


Lethargic, incapable instructors 


4l 


6 


Other 


31 


5 


Had no other staff presentations 


95 


15 


No reasons given 


77 


12 



*Totals more than 100^ because some respondents gave more than one 
response. 



g. Instructional Materials 

As seen in Table l4, just over a quarter of the participants considered 
the instructional materials of value because they were directly useful to 
their own needs as a teacher, v/hile an almost the same number regarded them 
as "pertinent to the course." (Once again, this may represent an artificial 
coding division. Those ^;ho fall into the second category may, by implica- 
tion, be saying the material will be of ultimate value to them, too.) 




\ 
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Table ik 

Instructional Materials Total N = 6^^ 



Positive Reasons: 






VJill help my teaching; good material for ray use 


l8l 


28 


Pertinent to course 


160 


2k 


Other 


26 


4 


Negative Reasons: 






Not enough attention given to materials; insufficient 
am.ount of materials 


83 


13 


Not realistic or pertinent to needs; nothing new 


73 


11 


Needs variation; too rigidly sub. -matter oriented 


21 


3 


Little or no instruction on usage of materials 


15 


2 


Other 


18 


3 


Had no instructional materials 


98 


15 


No reasons given 


75 


11 



*Totals more than lOCffo because some respondents gave more than one 
response. 



It is of importance to note that among the main reasons given for not 
rating the materials higher is that there v;as not enough attention given to 
this aspect of the program, and that insufficient amounts of materials v;ere 
available. From a reading of the questionnaire responses, there is little 
question that the instructional materials were regarded by many participants 
as extremely valuable "concrete" information they could take back to their 
jobs. 

The same theme is present in the second main complaint about this phase 
of the program, namely, that the materials presented at the Institute were 
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not pertinent to the teacher’s neec^s or presented nothing new. In both 
main reasons given for rating this aspect low, it is apparent that in 
quantity and quality the instructional materials fall somewhat short of the 
needs of the participants. 



h. Reading Assignments 

A majority of respondents found the outside reading assignments of 
value to them. The main reason for this rating was that they provided 
necessary adjuncts to the lectures and stimulated further discussion. On 



Table 15 

Reading Assignments Total N = 655 



Positive Reasons : 






Valuable; necessary adjuncts to lectures; 
stimulated discussion 


320 


49 


Exposure to new sources of materials 


53 


8 


Stimulated further thought and reading 


19 


3 


Other 


13 


2 


Negative Reasons: 






No value; limited; boring 


80 


12 


Already versed in content 


62 


9 


Too theoretical; not realistic or practical 


47 


7 


Should have been discussed 


46 


7 


Too much assigned reading 


29 


4 


Not enough leeway; no available bibliography 


25 


4 


Other 


35 


5 


Had no reading assignments 


31 


5 


No reasons given 


50 


8 



*Totals more than lOC^ because some respondents gave more than one 
response . 



the other hand, there was a relatively large proportion who expressed dis- 
satisfaction vrLth the assignments (it will be recalled they were ranked 
eighth out of the nine aspects of the program that were rated) . No one 
reason for the negative rating was wholly predominant. Table 15 shows those 
which were mentioned frequently enough to be separately categorized. 

i. Institute Library 

Of all nine aspects of the Institute which the participants were asked 
to rate, the library facilities were regarded to be the program’s worst 
aspect. It was described by almost half of the participants as being too 
limited in the kinds of materials one vjould need for research. Thirteen per- 
cent said it was not necessary for their work and that they did not use it, 
and other groups complained about the fact that the hours were inconvenient, 
that it did not lend books (although several centers did), and that its 
physical facilities were poor. 

The problem of the library facilities is directly related to the issue 
of where and how the afternoon period of the day should be spent. Some 
center directors interpreted the 2-hour independent research period to mean 
that the time should be spent at the center itself. Others gave the 
participants the opportunity to work at other libraries, or vjherever they 
could find appropriate materials. 
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Table 16 



Reading Assignments Total N = 6^^ 



Positive Reasons: 






Valuable; comprehensive; varied 


92 


14 


Helpful for research 


25 


4 


Exposed available new material 


8 


1 


Other 


21 


4 


Negative Reasons: 






Inadequate; too limited; needs more books 


323 


49 


Not necessary; didn't use it 


82 


13 


Should have more convenient hours; should lend books 


56 


9 


Poor physical facilities; too hot, too noisy 


38 


6 


Insufficiently related to course content 


34 


5 


Other 


28 


4 


Had no Institute Library 


46 


7 


No reasons given 


44 


7 



*Totals more than \OQfjo because some respondents gave more than one 
response. 



4« Participants' recommendations for changes in the Institutes . 

As part of their questionnaire, the participants were asked to 
recommend changes they would like to see made in six different areas of the 
Institutes' operations: program, facilities, materials, schedule, 

organization and staffing. Ninety percent of the respondents replied to 
this question, some v/ith only one or two recommendations and others with 
several. To enhance the clarity of presentation of these data the ansvrers 
are grouped v/ithin the original six suggested areas. They are ordered 
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in Table 17 according to the total number of reconmiendations made in each 
area. A vord of caution must be offered: the relatively low percentage 

associated with each recommendation listed v/ithin the areas should not be 
interpreted to mean these express the opinion of only a small number of 
people and therefore do not warrant special attention. Rather, we regard 
those recommendations as those that the most salient in the minds of 
the respondents vjho v/ere replying to an open-ended, not a check-list, type 
of question, (in our opinion, for this kind of situation, a check-list would 
have presented even mors problems of interpretation.) Hence, the percentage 
probably reflect a conservative estimate of the number of participants who 
v/ould agree with the recommendation. In discussing the findings, the 
relative size of the recommendation will be our focus of interest. 
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v/hat recoinnendations ■'.should you make for changes in the Institute’s 
program, facilities, materials, schedule, organization or staffing? 



Total 



Program ; 

More practical teaching techniques needed 
More demonstrations; demonstration classrooms 
More trips; more contact vf/ the community 
More outside/ .pecialized speakers 
Separation of math and science 
Practice teaching; fieldvrark i-;ith d.c. 

More emphasis on Puerto Rican, or other ethnic gr. 



Organization; 

More small groups; seminars, not lectures 
Better organization; clearer objectives 
Divide course by grade level 
Use Urban Studies as basic course for all 



Staff : 

Better prepared, more experienced staff 
Should be current teachers of d.c. 

More professional staff -participant relationship 
Staff should be college instructors 



■ = 955 


i ^ 


162 


17 


118 


12 


88 


Q 

y 


71 


7 


70 


7 


29 


3 


-.ft 


2 



148 

113 

69 

18 



147 

57 

37 

12 



15 

12 

7 

2 



15 

6 

k 



Schedule : 

Longer period for courses 

3 hrs. at Center; independent rerearch (?) in P.M. 
Less busy-v;ork 



Materials & Equipment : 

More, more useful, newe'»' materials 

More equipment demonstrated; more A-V, etc, 



82 

76 

62 



145 

65 



9 

8 

7 



7 



Facilities ; 

Better libraries; use of outside libraries 
More accessible Centers; better parking, etc, 

Other 



No answer 



147 



155 



96 



^Totals more than ICC*)^ because seme respondents gave more than one 
response. 
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16 
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a. Progranmin^ 



Not unexpectedlj'-j the largest number of recorrmendations vere made in the 
area of prograroning . Once again the theme of a more practical orientation 
of the courses was sounded as the principal recommendation within this set. 
This was followed by a call for more classroom demonstrations vjhich might be 
regarded as a restatement of the need to concretize the presentation of nevi" 
curriculum and teaching methods for the teachers of the disadvantaged. Taken 
together we find that over one out of four participants in the course makes 
one or both of these recommendations.* 

The recommendation of more trips comies primarily (l6^) from the Urban 
Studies groups whose community visits provided such good sources of stimu- 
lation for this course. Similarly, the suggestion for separating math and 
science must logically be considered only among those who had taken this 
course. When this group is looked at separately, almost 1 in every four 
participants in the Math and Science course makes this recommendation. 

The call for more outside speakers and speakers who are specialists in 
their areas reinforces the earlier finding that outside speakers are a 
va].uable adjunct of the program but they must be selected with care. The 
relatively small number of participants who ask for the inclusion of 
practice teaching into the Institute program is rather surprising in view of 
the stress on the practical found throughout their other replies. {Perhaps 
there is som.e reluctance on the teachers’ part to expose themselves to a 
’’real life" situation before their peers, particularly wuth new curricula 
and m.ethods . ) 

*Since 3*^ made both, the actual number of respondents making at least 
one of these recommendations is 26 ^. 
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b. Organization 

The recommendations concerning organization fall into three categories, 
t\)o of them quite specific as to how the Institute is structured, while the 
third concerns the presentation of program content and could, perhaps, as 
well have been placed under the heading of program recommendations. 

The most frequent recommendation mentioned under organization is for 
an increase in small group discussions and, the other side of the same coin, 
a paring dovm of the number of staff lectures. As we have already seen, the 
small group discussions \jexe rated among the highest of the nine aspects of 
che program reported in the previous section, so that this recommendation 
for more of the same is not sur*prising. 

The second highest recommendation in this group concerns the organi- 
zation of the courses and a clearer statement of their objectives. For some 
participants this was one of their strongest criticisms of the Institute, 

In all fairness, the weakness in organization m.ay be in part attributed to 
the fact that this is the first time the Institutes have been given, to say 
nothing of a time schedule that left little opportunity for developing a 
tightly-knit curriculum. Bu , at the same time, differences are apparent 
among the Centers as well: this recommendation ranged from Gjo in one Center 

to 20^ in another. Differences were found also between the courses with 
only 8^ of the participants in the Urban Studies making this recominendation, 
compared v/ith 15^ of those in the English courses. (The remaining tv;o. 
History, and Math & Science, v;ere just at the 12*^ average.) 

The recoiimendation to divide the courses by grade level may be inter- 
preted as still another way of saying, "I want material that is pertinent 
to my o\m. needs." Most (though not all) of the Centers attempted to break 
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the small groups dotm homogeneously by grade level. However, there v^as 
still some discontent among the junior high school teachers, for example, who 
had to listen to presentations by guest speakers and staff lecturers on 
issues that concerned only the younger elementary school child. The recom- 
mendation to organize by grade level v^as found to a somewhat greater degree 
in English and Math and Science than in the other two groups. 

c . Staffing 

Relatively speaking, one of the largest categories of recommendations 
is for a more adequate Institute staff. While the staff was rated quite 
highly on the whole, there were apparently enough instances of individual 
staff members not being fully prepared for their task, or not being suffi- 
ciently able to convey their material, to evoke this type of response in the 
recommendations. Another recommendation on staffing was that Institute staff 
should be dravm from teachers who are currently teaching disadvantaged 
children so that they would be speaking directly out of their owrx experience. 

d. Schedule 

The three recomendations in this area concern three discrete aspects 
of the schedule: total time spent in courses, total time spent at the 

instructional center, and the use of time away from the center. VJhile each 
of these recommendations is made by a relatively small number of narticipants, 
they are of some interest because they are apparently attempts to rectify 
some often-mentioned sources of discontent. 

The first recommendation, that the sessions be made longer reflects the 
feeling expressed by many participants that too much ground v;as being covered 
in too short a tim.s.-5^ 

*In fact, several participants muttered darkly about the time --usually 
about 40-45 minutes --taken away from the course in filling out our evaluation 
questionnaire . 
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The recommendation for spending only 3 hours at the Center relates 
back in part to the problem of inadequate library facilities. Apparently 
the participants feel they should be trusted to do independent research on 
their ovni in the afternoon and strongly resented being cooped up at the 
Center during this time, particularly in the hundred degree heat of last 
summer. 

The recorcmendation for less "busy-v/ork" was placed under the heading of 
'schedule’ although in some respects it is a program recommendation as well. 
In a word, the participants do not want to be askea to do meaningless 
assignments, and apparently many of those given this summer were Judged so. 
This request would hold true for any student at any time, but in view of the 
time pressures of the Summer Institute Schedule, it is particularly apropos 
here. 

e. Materials and Equipment 

The reconenendation for additional, more useful, and nev/er materials 
flov/s directly from the findings of the previous section of this report 
where this aspect of the program was specifically rated. VJhile the 
materials provided by the staff were on the whole greatly appreciated, 
apparently they were still of insufficient quantity and quality to satisfy 
the needs of the participants. To a lesser, but still significant, degree, 
the same comment applies to the demonstration of equipment. 

f . Facilities 

This heading contains one major recommendation with which we are 
already quite familiar — the need for better library facilities at the Centers 
and/or the availability of outside library facilities. 
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VJhile the recoinmendation for more accessible Centers and parking 
facilities is a relatively minor one, from personal observations at the 
Centers it is clear that participants having to move their cars in the middle 
of the morning could be a real time -waster. 



g. Communications between staff and participants 
The level of communications between staff and participants was gener- 
ally rated hi^ by most of the participants, vm.th the mean rating on this 
question being 5*01 on a six -point scale. However, while many participants 
gave their highest rating to staff -participant communications, a not un- 
substantial number gave it a rather low iiiark. From these ratings and 
personal observations at the centers it must be concluded that while most 
staff members seemed to be communicating effectively, a definite minority 
had difficulty in this area. 

On the positive side of the issue, participants offered the folloi-n-ng 
conanents; 



"The staff i/as friendly and professional; they made you feel 
welcome at any time to speak to them. There was a feeling, . , 
that we were all here to become better teachers and people." 

"staff *jas very skillful in channeling and guiding question 
and answer periods. Very relaxed atmosphere mth a sense of mutual 
respect." 

"All participants were given an opportunity to discuss prob- 
lems facing them, Workable solutions vrere usually evolved." 

".....It was instructor led rather than instructor dominated." 
Those who rated communications low commented: 

'Most staff were okay, but some were very close-minded. *My 
way is -the right and only way,’ etc. Participants resented lack 
of work on part of staff." 
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"I feel the staff was well-meaning but did not realize the needs 
of the participants." 

"staff had pre-set ideas. They were not flexible in accept- 
ing the experiences and suggestions of the participants." 

h. Communications among participants 
Preliminary data from the pilot study indicated that simply the 
opportunity for meeting and sharing experiences with other teachers might 
turn out to be one of the most valuable "aspects" of the Institute program. 

The final questionnaire contained a rating scale for this aspect and 
the results confirmed the pilot study impression. With a mean rating of 
5.1^} the opportunity to discuss problems and ideas with other teachers at 
the Institute was apparently considered more valuable by the participants 
than any other single aspect rated. And many of those who did not rate it 
highly did so because the opportunities for discussion were too limited. 
Some typical corcments on this question were the follo^d.ng: 

"I found it extremely valuable because it was then I got 
some concrete suggestions." 

"Teachers had a chance to discuss problems and successful 
teaching methods — an excellent opportunity for exchange of ideas 
among teachers of the disadvantaged." 

"It gave m.e the feeling of not being alone. I saw others had 
problems like mine and I learned from what they are doing." 

Those who rated the opportunity for discussions among participants 

negatively are represented by their replies; 

"Except for our discussions outside of class had very 
little opportunity for discussions." 

"This is the most valuable part of the program, but I‘d like 
to see it on a more formal basis in class, rather than at the bus 
stop . " 

"interaction among the participants v/as very limited because of 
the instructor-dominated program." 
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C. The Staffs’ Evaluation of the Summer Institutes. 

Because the staffs of the Institutes bring a wholly different per- 
spective to an assessment of vrhat took place in the summer program, no evalu- 
ation would be complete without including their views as well. This vras ac- 
complished both through informal discussions \d.th staff members and through 
a Staff Evaluation Questionnaire (c.f. Appendix.) The questionnaires were 
distributed to all center directors v;ho in turn gave one to each member of 
his staff to fill out and return by m^il in a stamped envelope provided. 

Since the questionnaires constitute a more systematic san^le of staff opinion, 
and since the offer of anonymity allov/ed for frank replies, these data will 
be used as the basis for the staff evaluation. However, the informal dis- 
cussions with staff members will be brought in where appropriate. 

One hundred and eighty staff questionnaires were distributed and one 
hundred sixteen completed questionnaires were received, a return rate of 65*5^. 
VJhile this was a lower rate than one vrauld wish*, it represents a sufficient- 
ly large proportion of the total staff population to allow us to feel fairly 
confident that the opinions expressed represent that of the entire staff. 
Moreover, there seems to be a relatively even distribution of returns over 
the ten centers and among the four courses, so that vre can say that no one 
group’s reactions are being unduly weighted in the total returns. In the 
descriptive analyses that follov/s, all data will be percentaged on the total 
base of ll6 cases. 

The findings of the Staff Evaluation Questionnaire will be presented 
as follows: the objectives of the Institutes as perceived by the staff. 



*In fairness to the Institute personnel, it should be mentioned that 
our questionnaire was received by them just about one week before the courses 
closed at the end of a long and tiring summer and just after they had com- 
pleted a long evaluation questionnaire for the Institute Director. 
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what the staff considers to be the most and least valuable aspects of the 
Institute program, and, finally, what recorrmendations the staff has in 
several areas of the Institutes' operations, 

1. Relative importance of the Institutes' objectives . 

By listing the objectives in order of frequency of mention we have pre- 
sented in Table l8 the staffs' importance of the Institutes' hierarchy of 
objectives. In order to highlight the principal finding we have divided 
the responses into that objective considered most ingportant and then a 
column to all others of second order importance or lower. From this tabula- 
tion we should be able to infer something about the staff's general orienta- 
tion to its task. 

The first objective listed in the "most important" column is essentially 
concerned with the psychological attitudes of the disadvantaged child and 
hovr teacher attitudes might be influenced through a greater understanding of 
these attitudes. Similarly, the second objective focuses on an understand- 
ing of the sociological mainsprings of the problems of the disadvantaged 
child. Together they constitute an attempt to provide a picture of v?hy the 
child is the person he is and what, given this understanding, the teacher 
can do to create the most effective possible interaction with the child. 

Thus the primary objective of almost 3 out of 4 of the Institute staff is 
to provide a basic understanding of the psychological and sociological nature 
of the d.c. and to show how this understanding can be used to reach the child. 

The third "most important" objective named by the staff is to enhance 
and develop teaching skills. If we vieve to include the next category also 
into a combined objective of providing concrete classroom tools for the 
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Table l8 



Of the several objectives of the Institute 
which did you personally feel was the most 



Primary 



Secondary or 
Lower 



Total 


116 


100 


116 


* 


To affect teacher attitudes in working w/ the 
d.c., to appreciate the potential of d.c. 


43 


37 


26 


22 


To develop a full understanding of the life- 
styles, value patterns, and attitudes and 
beliefs of d.c. 


39 


34 


26 


22 


To enhance and develop varied pedagogical 
skills (re. d.c.); methodology and 
techniques. 


21 


18 


67 


57 


To provide the latest thought and theory on 
new Subject matter and curricula; nev/ 
literature . 


5 


4 


4i 


35 


Inter stimulation in group discussion; ex- 
change of ideas and sharing of experiences. 


3 


3 


26 


22 


To provide a,n understanding of urbanization 
and its inqpact on society and its 
institutions. 


3 


3 


7 


6 


Knowledge of school-community relations and/or 
interaction. 


1 


1 


8 


7 


To provide knowledge about the community and its 
resources or agencies. 


1 


1 


9 


8 


To introduce ways of motivating the disadvan- 
taged child. 


0 


0 


7 


6 


Other 


0 


0 


4 


3 



*Totals more than \OOjo because some participants gave more than one reason. 
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teacher, we see that somev/hat less than 1 in 4 members of the staff consider 
this a primary objective.* 

The ranking of the less than-primary objectives by frequency of mention 
verifies the conclusion drawn above: that the objective of teaching specific 

techniques and curriculum matters relevant to the disadvantaged was the most 
important secondary objective of the Institute staff. The implication of 
this finding V7ill be discussed in greater detail in a later section of this 
report . 



2. Aspects of program regarded of most value . 

This question ve.s designed to yield a ranking of aspects by frequency 
of mention. Due to the differences in method employed, this ranking is not 
strictly comparable to the participants' ratings of the various program 
aspects. However, we believe it is a fair statement to say that the general 
pattern of each groups' evaluations of the program reveals an impressive 
measure of agreement. Inspection of Table 19 indicates that an extremely 
high proportion of the staff regards the small group discussions as a most 
valuable phase of the program. In this assessment, they are in general 
agreement with the participants, who, it ■vdll be recalled, also rated the 
small group discussions highly. 

The high ranking given to the field trips also agrees with that of the 
participants .** 



*Several of the remaining categories could probably fall into the basic 
division "understandings" and "techniques," but since they represent a very 
small portion of the. total, it does not affect the outcome one way or the 
other if left as separate categories. 

**The relatively small percentage of staff v/ho regarded this as a valu- 
able aspect may be accounted for by the fact that not all groups went on 
trips, and these percentages are based on the full staff sample. On the 
other hand, only those participants who experienced trips were included in 
the calculation of the trips' mean rating. 
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Table 19 

Q. 2. - In your opinion, which aspects of the Institute program (i.e, 

speakers, demonstration lessons, small group meetings, trips, etc.) 
were of most value to participants? Q. 3« - Of least value to 
participants? 







N 

(116) 


% 


Most Value 


Small group discussions 




91 


78 


Trips 




4l 


3'> 


Demonstration Lessons 




35 


30 


Guest Speakers 




29 


1'5 


Large Lectures 




15 


13 


New Materials 




6 


5 


Use of socio-psychological techniques 




4 


3 


Learning of basic elements; lesson plans. 


etc . 


4 


3 


N. A. 




2 


2 


Other 




8 


7 


Least Value 


Guest speakers 




46 


40 


Large lectures 




19 


16 


Inadequate library facilities 




9 


8 


Busy -work; wasted afternoon hours 




7 


6 


Films 




7 


6 


Trips 




6 


5 


Inappropriate/inadequate materials 




5 


4 


Small group discussions 




3 


3 


Demonstration Lessons 




2 


2 


Learning of basic elements; lesson plans, 


etc . 


1 


1 


N. A. 




17 


15 


Other 




4 


3 


*Totals more than lOC^o because some participants gave 


more 


than 



one answer. 
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Demonstrations fall into bhe middle group on both staffs’ and partici- 
pants’ lists, ■while staff lectures and instructional materials are rated 
tov;ard the low end of both lists. (The objectivity of the staffs’ < 
ations is appreciably enhanced by their vfillingness as self -critical as 
this.) The one exception to the general agreement between staffs’ and 
participants’ evaluation of program aspects is i-dth regard to guest speakers. 
Apparently the staff, on the ■v?hoie, \ia.s net as in^ressed "with the speakers 
as the participants irere. This evaluation is confirmed by the fact that 

of the staff considez'sd the guest speakers to be the 3.east valuable aspect 
of the program. This one exception aside, however, the staff and partici- 
pants evaluate the various aspects of the program in essentially the same 
way, an outcome that gives added substance to the findings and to the recom- 
mendations which might flo''w from it. 



3. Staff recommendations for changes in the Institutes . 

Each staff member was asked i-diat changes he would make in six basic 
areas of the Institutes ’ operations if he were setting up the Institute 
again next year. (To be sure that no important suggestions falling outside 
these six areas could be missed, we also added another general question 
soliciting other recommendations.) These data have been tabulated idthin 
the six areas and are presented in a series of tables below. Suggestions 
made by even relatively few staff members have been included on the assumption 
that a recommendation may have some idea value even though it does not occur 
to many people. The information contained in these tables requires little 
additional interpretative coionent. 
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a ♦ Selection of participant s 



From the questionnaire responses and from our personal discussions with 
staff members it was quite apparent that the kind of participants taking 
part in auch a program can make a real difference in the ability of the group 
to accomplish their objectives iji the short peripd of time available. Par- 
ticipants attending primarily for the stipend can be a disruptive influence 
out of proportion to their members. 

Thus, several of the recommendations made most often (e.g. "Admit only 
those with true commitm*ents") reflect the need for a more careful selection 
of participants, both for the sake of the Institute and of the other par- 
ticipants (Table 20). 

A second theme (not unrelated to the last) apparent in these recommen- 
dations is to limit participation to those who are most likely to use or 
benefit frcm the eicperience, such as current teachers of the disadvantaged, 
and inexperienced teachers. Some instructors said they found it hard to 
understand why, for exan^le, per diem substitutes were among the participants 
or why a teacher of eighth grade English vas part of a I'fe.th and Science 
group. Apart from the question involved as to the proper use of federal 
funds, the intent of these recommendations was to try and insure that eveiy 
participant in the Institute would all be there only because he is seeking 



information that would be of. immediate interest to him. 



Table 20 
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Staff recoiranendations concerning the selection of participants. 



Total 


H 

(116) 


$ 

(?) 


Should be. limited only to those v;ho are teaching d.c. at 




- 


present 


29' 


25 


More careful sc r evening; admit only those vj/ true commitments 


25 


22 


Priority given first to inexperienced teachers 


25 


22 


Enrollment should be restricted to only one’s specific subject 
area 




16 


Expand selection to include other/all school personnel 


13 


11 


Applications should be approved/recommeuded by their adminis- 
trators (principal; a,p., etc.) 


13 


11 


No siq>ervisors to attend same session as teachers 


12 


10 


Earlier notification of participants to allow time for prepa- 
ration and orientation 


11 


9 


Separate institutes for JHS and elementary school teachers 


.10 


9 


More minority groups represented; less stress on Negro 


7 


6 


Separation of experienced and non-experienced teachers 


6 


5 


More equitable distribution of grade levels 


3 


3 


Have a waiting- list to replace drop-outs 


3 


3 


Limit enrollment to 1 or 2 sessions 


3 


3 


Other 


18 


16 


No changes; satisfied i-.fith present selection process 


6 


5 



No ansv/er 8 



*Totals more than lOC^ because some participants gave more than one 
r e c OEone ndat ion i 
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b, Program content. 



The outstanding feature of Table 21 containing staff recoirmendations 
for changes in program is the stress placed on expanding its practical 
aspects at least three of the categories of recommendations may be so 

regarded. By contrast, only two of the smallest categories recommended 
greater emphasis on theoretical understandings and attitudinal changes. 
Thus, whether out of response to participant pressures, or out of their 
own analysis of the program, the staff apparently agrees v/ith the partici- 
pants’ call for a program that is more relevant to their every day class- 
room needs. 

The one other recommendation made mth some frequency is for a greater 
uniformity of programming among Centers. This may reflect a problem caused 
by the lack of time available to set up the 1966 Institutes. One vrauld 
expect that given sufficient pre-planning time a satisfactory core curricu- 
lum could be developed for use at all centers. 
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Table 21 



Staff recommendations conceining program content. 



Total 


H 

( 116 ) 


(*) 


More uniformity and standardization among Centers 


21 


18 


Greater opportunity to develop teaching techniques 


16 ■ 


Ik 


More practice teaching 


13 


11 


Allow instructors more leev^ay to create their otm programs 


9 


8 


* j * 

Greater stress on subject matter 


9 


8 


Courses in other areas (music, art, health, etc.) 


8 


7 


. ' t. • 

More sociological insists and backgrourid of the disadvantaged 


6 


5 


Combine social studies w/ Urban Studies 


5 


4 


More materials for demonstration an& distribution 


5 


4 


More emphasis on discipline problems 


5 


4 


Greater stress on affecting attitudinal change 


3 


3 


Arrange separate courses for administrators 


2 


2 


Less emphasis on subject matter 


2 


2 


Participant evaluation reports 


2 


2 


More preparation by students through assignments 


2 


2 


Other 


23 


20 


No changes necessary 


13 


11 


No answer 


5 


4 



*Totals more than 100^ because some participants gave more than one 
recommendation . 
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c . Organization and time schedule 

A.S seen in Table 22, the reccimiendation most often made by the staff 
regarding the organization and schedule of the Institutes is for a session 
longer than two weeks. . 

That this same recommendation was made by a much smaller proportion 
of participants may simply reflect the staff's greater avareness of the 
possibilities of additional material that could be covered. 

The suggestion of separating math and science into two independent 
courses is made by just about every instructor of that course, and by every 
director* Further, the staff members in this subject are in particular 
called for a careful assignment of participants to grade level groups, each 
v;ith an instructor who is thoroughly, familiar with the curriculum of that 
level. 

The third most salient recommendation in this set is for the Urban 
Studies course to be made basic for all participants. Apparently, there 
was some inevitable overlap among the various courses when each tried to 
give the incoming participant some understanding of the kinds of the adapta 
tion a disadvantaged child brings into the learning situation. Those who 
recommend the Urban Studies as a base course generally feel that these 
kinds of issues can be handled there and the subject courses could then be 
devoted exclusively to methodology and curriculum. 

Finally, the problem of the use of the afternoon hours for "research", 
and the conccxnitant issue of a shorter work day, form the. basis for recom- 
mendations of a small group of staff members to eliminate the research and 
either eliminate the afternoon hours or to have more flexibility with them. 
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TABLE 22 

Staff reconanendations concerning organisation and time schedule 

N. io 



Total 


(116) ■ 


(*) 


Longer time for each course 


44 


36 


Separate math and science 


33 


28 


Urban Studies as basic course for all 


22 


19 


Shorter time for entire Institute 


13 


11 


More pre-planning (i.e. during previous year) 


16 


l4 


Separate course by grade level and/or subject area 


11 


9 


Eliminate "research hours" and use for demonstrators 
and group work 


10 


9 


Shorter time schedule per day 


9 


8 


More demonstrations by master teacher; 
Experimental classrooms 


5 


5 


Flexibility in use of P.M. hours 


5 


4 


Too demanding and repetitious a schedule for 
instructors 


5 


4 


More adequate Center libraries 


4 


3 


All instructors not needed for all presentations 


3 


3 


Longer group sessions 


3 


3 


Need more materials 


3 


3 
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TABLE 22 cont’d 



Offer more courses 


3 


3 


Standardization for P.M, hours 


2. 


2 


. Other 


28 


24 


No changes necessary 


22 


19 


No answer 


4 


3 








*Totals more than 100^ because 


some participants gave more than 


one 



reccimnendation. 
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d. Staffing 

Table 23 reveals that 26^ of the staff members were of the opinion 
that the staffing of the first Simaner Institute established a pattern that 
works well and should be maintained. Another l4fo of tne recommendations 
concerned the need for additional clerical help to handle the job of 
producing special course materials. (On vii^its to the centers we often . 
observed instructors hunched over typev/riters ox- mimeograph machines). 

Most of the remainder of the recommendations , however, concern sug- 
gestions for improving the competence of the professional staff. These 
can be categorized into two basic recommendations? (l) that staff members 
be extremely well grounded in the subject area they are teaching, and 
(2) that staff members should be experienced at the same grade level they 
are teaching at the Institute. VJhile the first of these was obviously 
the intent of those responsible for staff selection, judging from this 
set of responses and the participants’ recommendations for a better 
prepared staff, it is clear that there is room for improvement in this 
area. 

e . Facilities and equipment 

The major recommendations contained in this group concern a problem 
that was common to most, but not all centers (table 24). It v;as the 
inaccessibility of the host school’s audio-visual office and science 
equipment and materials. This necessitated a frantic scurrying around 
by directors and staff members to round up the equipment and materials 
at their home schools, (in the tvio instances where the center director 
happened to be in his home school, the problem of course did not arise). 
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'i’ABLE 23 



S'cal’f reccmmendation concerning staffing 


of Institutes 








N. 




1o 




■ ”otal 


. ( 116 ) ■ 


(*) 


Additional clerical help and assistants (re. 


lab.) necessary 


l4 


. 12 


Instructors should be teachers (experienced) , 


not supervisors 


12 


10 


Earlier notification and orientation 




11 


9 


¥ 

Staff should have specific background in the 
area they are going to teach 


subject 


10 


9 


More careful and just selection of staff 




10 


9 


Each team should represent the various grade 


levels 


10 


9 


Better selection of head instructors; less autocratic 


7 


6 


Personnel should be comparable to grade level being taught 


6 


5 


An A“V specialist or coordinator for special 


demonstrations 


6 


5 


Should have background in Urban Studies type 
or comparable experience 


of course 


6 


5 


Greater cooperation and coordination among and within staffs 


5 


■ 4 


Should be selected from special-service schools 


4 


3 


Restrict staff to supervisors only 




4 


3 


Interviews for prospective staff members 






3 
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TABLE 23 conf d 



Each area should have at least one representative from 



parochial school system 


2 


2 




Staff should "be selected by center director from within 
that school district 


2 


2 




Other 


l6 


14 




No changes necessary 


30 


26 




No ansv/er 


10 


9 







*Totals more than 100^ "because seme participants gave more than one 
reccamnendation . 
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TABLE 24 



staff recommendations concerning facilities and 


equipment 






N. 


lo 




Total 


(U6) 


{*) 


More equipment needed; a-v, duplicating, etc. 


73 


63 


More adequate libraries 


49 


42 


More materials needed 


38 


33 


Improved physical facilities: parking, lunch area, 
air-conditioning 


14 


12 


Newer, more varied texts and materials 


13 


11 


Need to use outside libraries 


9 


8 


Centers should be in disadvantaged areas 


4 


3 


Bus available for trips 


1 


1 


Other 


18 


l6 


No changes necessary 


4 


3 


No answer 


3 


3 





^Totals more than 100^ because some participants gave more than one 
recommendation. 
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One v/ould hope that in the future arrangements could be more readily made 
to have the host school's equipment available during the summer. 

The other principal recamnendation is the not unexpected one for 
better library facilities. The possible solution to this problem will 
be discussed in detail in the next section of this report, 
f . Guest speakers 

The substantial amount of staff criticism of seme guest speakers is 
reflected in the list of recemmendations, the top two of which may be 
considered together as calling for a better calibre person for this 
role. The recommendation that sj)eakers be used during the afternoon 
period v^ould seem to deal both v;ith the problem of having more time for 
instruction and a more constructive use of the afternoon period (table 25). 

V Discussion and reccasmendations 

This partial evaluation of the I966 summer Institutes for Teachers of 
the Disadvantaged had four main purposes: 

1 . to obtain seme objective measure of the impact of the Institutes 
on participants' attitudes towards teaching the disadvantaged. 

2. to obtain the participant's own estimates of the value of the 
Institute experience. 

3. to describe the strengths and wealcnesses of the Institutes' opera- 
tions, and 

4 . to make recommendations for ways in which future Institutes might 
be improved. 

This discussion of our findings will be based primarily on the data 
collected in the questionnaires completed by participants and staff, sup- 
plemented by the impressions gathered by observeis in their personal 
visits to the centers. 
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TABLE 2^ 

Staff recommendations concerning ffliest speakers 





N. 


io 






Total 


( 116 ) 


(*) 




More appropriate selection; more qualified 


24 


21 




Should he prepared lists of capable, informed speakers 


18 


16 




for each subject area 




Speakers should be pre-arranged 


17 


15 




Speakers were good; inspiring 


17 


15 




Use speakers during afternoon period 


9 


8 




More frcan slum community; those who are working \rlth 


8 


7 




disadvantaged should address smaller groups 


6 


5 




Make more $ available at each center for speakers 


5 


4 




Should represent diverse points of view 


5 


4 


- 


Speakers who are invljved in curriculum revision 


4 


3 




More speakers 


4 


3 




Eliminate or limit guest speakers 


2 


2 
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TABLE 25 cont*d 



Follow-up discussion and/or activities after each speaker 


2 


2 


Should be professional scholars 


1 


1 


Other 


13 


11 


No answer 


11 


9 





*Totals more than 100^ because seme participants gave more than one 
leccamnendation . 



The statistics themselves, valuable as they are, cannot possibly 
describe fully the flavor and spirit of the Institutes. This can be 
gotten only from first-hand observations of the program in action which 
were gathered by members of the professional staff of the Center for 
Urban Education who visited the centers. We shall rely heavily on those 
observations to flesh out the statistical findings of our research, and will 
begin this section v/ith some of these observations in order to set the stage 
for later discussion. 

Perhaps one of the most important things that can be said regarding 
the Summer Institutes is that they took place; for to the great majority 
of the New York City school personnel v/ho participated in this progran, the 
Institutes represented a real "breakthrough" in our efforts to deal with 
the problem of hov; more successfully to educate cur school’s disadvantaged 
children. The simple fact that the Institutes occurred held out the pro- 
mise to many that teachers can count on increased assistance from the 
Board in their efforts to reach the disadvantaged child. 

Thus one of the things which most impressed a visitor to the Institute 
centers v/as the searching and inquiring attitude that characterized the 
great majority of those participating in the program. This v/as most 
readily observed in the small groups v/here the most spirited discussions 

* 

were held and v/here more people had an opportunity to express themselves. 

Unlike the average college class where the student tends to be a more 
passive receiver of information, most of the members of these groups were 
active participants, measuring v/hat v;as said against their own classroon'. 
experiences, and constantly questioning and probing for information of 
value . 

In the main, the atmosphere of the Institutes* classrocms v/as that of 

professionals engaged in an intensive, cooperative effort to find workable 

*Perhaps one of the most unexpected "pay-offs" of the program was the rise in 
mutual respect between the public and non-public school participants. 
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and meaningful solutions to the difficult problems confronting them. 

The visitor was also r;truck by the variety of extremely relevant 
activities that could observed taking place at the Institutes. V/hile there 
was a considerable range in the types of activities carried on at the 
centers, the visitor could not fail to note the large amount of enthusiasm 
and creativity invested in these activities. For example, on the occasion 
of one visit, an Urban Study group was grappling with the issue of parent 
attitudes toward open enrollment through the technique of role-playing, 
at another the instructors in c. social studies group were engaged in a 
presentation of non-textbook instructional materials, and at a third a 
presentation of how to teach new math to the disadvantaged was taking place; 
all of the courses visited employed team teaching in a living demonstration 
of its possibilities; at sane centers participants made their own books as 
an example of how the children might create something meaningful to his own 
background; demonstrations of hov; to employ a new classroom telephone as 
a communications and language arts aid were given by a representative of the 
phone company; guest experts came to discuss the la4?est innovations in ;the 
social studies and 1st grade curricula, etc. The staff's production diiring 
the summer of instructional materials for use with disadvantaged v;as 
additional evidence of their dedication to their tasks. In short, the 
enormous potential of the Institutes as a training ground for teachers of 
the disadvantaged was clearly evident on all sides. 



*^<The switching-of— raci al r ,oles in this situation led to some deep insights, 
as well as to some very hilai»ious exchanges. 
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How well did these efforts succeed? This question can be answered ulti- 
mately only in terms of v/hat happens this fall and in future years in the 
classrooms of the participants. For no matter what anyone says at this 
juncture concerning the effectiveness of the Summer Institutes, the only 
thing that really counts in the long run is how vrell this experience gets 
translated into more effective activities. A proposed research design 



to evaluate the classroom effects is shown at the end of the appendix. 

Nevertheless, it v^as considered useful as part of this interim evaluation 
to try to obtain some measures of the more immediate impact of the Institute 
experience. This was done in three ways: (l) by means of a specially 

constructed attitude inventory whose items were factor analyzable into 
four separate attitude scales, (2) through a direct question on the Partici- 

< 

pants' Evaluation Questionnaire asking whether or not, as a result of taking 
the Institute course, they felt readier to teach a class of disadvarxtaged 
children, and (3) through the staff's estimate of the participants' reactions 
to the Institute experience. 

It vail be recalled that our results v;ith the altitude inventory showed 
no difference betv;een the experimental and control groups on any of the 
four scales, thus indicating that the Institute experience had no measurable 
impact on the four underlying attitudes represented by these scales ; ^ 

(l) optimism regarding the educability of the disadvantaged child, (2) a 



readiness to use non-traditional approaches v;ith the disadvantaged child, 

(3) a sensitivity to the disadvantaged child's personal needs, and (4) the 
threat of being physically harmed by the disadvantaged child. 

These results deserve some interpretive comment. First of all, it must 
be pointed out that to effect a basic change in people's attitudes on 
important issues, or on modes of approach that have long been held, is not 
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an easy thing to do even under the best of circumstances. 

But a second possible explanation of these results and perhaps a more 
relevant one, is that the participants may not have been focusing on the 
kind of understandings typified by many of the items in the first tv/o 
of these scales, but v/ere instead c oncentrat in^^n^the - moxe-prap t ical 
aspects of the Institute program. This interpretation is given support 
by the fact that almost 80^_^f the participants listed learning specific 
skills on classroom techniques as a purpose for coming to the Institute. 

The second method used to measure the immediate impact' of the Institute 
— the participants' own estimate of his read iness_Jb^t each disadvantaged 
children — showed that 84^ of the respondents feel they benefit ted frcm 

V. 

the experience and ^ feel better prepared to teach disadvantaged children 
as a result of it. This is a most impressive outcome. Quite apart frcm 
any basic changes in attitudes tov/ard the disadvantaged that may or may 
not have occurred in a given teacher, if he feels more confident about doing 
his job because he now has more curriculum ideas or classroom techniques 
to draw on, then the Institute experience can be said to have had a very 
meaningful impact. Again it must be said the proof of the pudding will be 
v/hen the teacher attempts to put these understandings into practice. But 
unless he feels he has learned something of value, he will not even try. 

Finally, it will be recalled that the participants' self -estimate of 
the impact of the Institute is supported by the observations of the staff. 
Seventy-one percent of the staff members felt that the Institute experience 
has had a good or excellent impact and another 11^ said it was fair or m^xed. 

*As many psychological studies have shov/n, nev; information is often distorted 
by an individual to fit his existing attitudes, or it may be blocked out 
altogether. The conditions under which the information is introduced is 
an all-important valuable. 
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Summarizing the results on the impact of the Institutes it may be 
said that they appear to have achieved one of their primary objectives, i.e., 
giving the participants a greater sense of confidence regarding the teaching 
of disadvantaged children even though they may not have substantially af- 
fected other fundamental attitudes concerning these children. 

The fact that 84*^^ of the participants feel readier to teach disadvantaged 
children as a result of their Institute experience is impressive. On the 
other hand, it is clear from all our sources of data that there is room 
for much improvement over the way the Institutes were conducted during 
the past summer. Considering the fact that it v;as the very first time the 
Institutes were run and that the whole project was set up within a six' 
week period at the end of the school year, those involved in the tinder- 
taking can justly be proud of their accomplishments. In fact, many of the 
weaknesses to be discussed below can be attributed wholly, or in large 
measure, to the pressures of this time schedule. 

For the sake of clarity, this presentation will be organized around 

six topics within which all the major aspects of the Institute may be 

. ^ 

discussed. These are : program, selection of participants, selection of 
staff, selection of guest speakers, organization and time schedule, and 
facilities and equipment. In the course of discussing each topic, reccmmenda- 
tions will be made v/hich flow from both the questionnaire data and the 
first-hand observations made by CUE personnel, 
a. Program 

A f\mdamental source of difficulty at the summer Institutes seemed to 
arise out of a somewhat different emphasis of program objectives as viewed 
by the staff and by the participants. Both groups acknowledged the importance 
of, and interaction between, und erstanding the sociological and, psychological 
dynamics of the disadvantaged child, and translating these understandings 
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into specific classroom techniques and methods. Our data indicate, hov/ever, 
that the staff tended to perceive the former as the primary objective of 
the Institutes, v;hile the participants were more interested in the latter. 

It t hard to tell whether given more time for pre-planning, the staff v^ould 



have more nearly satisfied the needs of the participants, or v;hether the 

staff position represents a basic position that the "\^y?" is more important 

* 

than the "How?V But the average teacher at the Institutes, although 



interested in the "V/hy?" was even more interested in obtaining information 
of immediate practical value in coping with her dlass of disadvantaged children. 



Perhaps one of the most incisive comments on this issue came from the 
math-science instructor who said the follov;ing concerning program content: 

"I would stress the same program content. Hov/ever, I would give 
greater emphasis to specific teaching techniques than to philosophy about 
the disadvantaged. Philosophy should grov; organically from a teacher's 
successful experiences in the classroom. Attitudes can only be recon- 
structed (if necessary) in such a context. Without the day-to-day ability 
to teach in the classroom, a teacher will develop negative attitudes and 
philosophy. " 

This orientation towards the practical permeates the reactions of the 
participants to all aspects of the program, and is an underlying determinant 
of many of their recommendations for changes. 

Thus, on the basis of the various sources of data, the follov/ing reccm- 

t 

mendations concerning programming may be made: 




(l) Set up several classes of disadvantaged children (or make formal arrange 
ments with existing programs) at a nearby school to provide an increased 
opportunity for participants to observe master teachers at vrark with these 
children. 



(2) Provide greater opportunities for participants to practice new curri- 
culum, organization and techniques discussed at the Institute either with 
classes of disadvantaged children or v;ithin the Institute classes themselves. 



*In this connection, it is of interest to note that staff members' strongest 
recommendation is for increasing the amount of specific classroom techniques 
taught at the Institutes. 
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(3) Provide ample opportunities for small group discussion of the demon- 
stration and practice lessons after they take place in order to derive most 
benefit out of them. 

(4) Limit the subject courses such as English, math, etc. to the above 
types of activities and relegate extended discussions of the chf racteristics 
of the disadvantaged child to a separate course. 

(5) To the extcxit it is possible, involve each group of participants in the 
planning of the specific course content. This, of course, would necessitate 
a certain flexibility in curriculum. 

The selection of participants for the Institute 

Although the level of involvement of participants was generally q.uite 

good, one of the most disconcerting and disruptive forces at work at the 

Summer Institutes was the presence of participants v/ho were minimally, 

\ 

or not at all, concerned with the objectives of the program and attended 
solely for the stipend. IThile it is difficult to make estiniates of an indi- 

I 

vidual*s motivations some procedure should be set up to screen out the 
unqualified or uninterested participant, either before or after he reaches 
the Institute. With a group of participants all of whom are intensely 
involved in the purposes of the Institute, it is easy to imagine a several-fold 
increase in the quantity and quality of iuS ac compli silent s. If a principle 
to guide the selection of participants may be summed up in a single phrase, 
it might be that participation in the Institutes should be made a sign of 
professional recognition and not a privilege to be enjoyed by all. Thus, 
the following recommendations are made concerning the selection of partici- 
pants: 

(6) Strict.' y limit participation to those v/ho are currently teaching dis- 
advantaged children or who are already scheduled to do so in the following 
fall. 

(7) Set up a system of screening part‘'‘oipants through questionnaires sent , 
to two members of the applicant's home school. If in tv/o independent 
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Judgements the applicant is considered to be unsuitable for the Institute, 
he should not be admitted. 

(8) The requirements for work at the Institutes should be made very clear 

to £.11 participants before they enroll. If, in the opinion of the instructors 
at the Institute the participant is not meeting those requirements, he should 
not be allowed to continue. 

(9) Non -elementary school teach ::rs should be permitted to enroll only in 
their areas of specialtyj. 

(10) First priority should be given to new and inexperienced teachers, and 
older teachers who feel the need for a fresh look at methods and curriculum. 

(11) If possible, Yeshiva teachers, who face special problems with a 
different type of non-English speaking disadvantaged child, should be 
separated into their o\m groups. 

Selection of staff 

The staffing of a project such as the Summer Institutes involves sane 
difficult and delicate problems. Unlike a college classroom v;here an 
instructor might be able to "get by", this is not likely to happen in a 
classroan of professionals at the summer Institutes. As we stressed earlier, 
most of the teacher -participants at the institutes came to them in the 
expectation of learning sanething of immediate value. If the staff members 
were not able to provide this, it was at once evident to them. 

VJhile there is little question regarding the dedication and spirit of 
the overv/helming majority of the staff members at this year's Institutes, 
from the questionnaires and observations ti.ere'is reason to believe that a 
number fell short of the high standards one would expect of a teacher of 
teachers. 

Undoubtedly the time schedule precluded both a more careful staff selec- 

*As for example, having a teacher as a head instructor v/ith a principal as an 
assistant instructor. 
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tion process and the opportunity for those selected to plan their work 
more thoroughly. Under the circumstances, it is remarkable how very ef- 
fectively the great majorit'''- of staff members carried out their assignments. 

Hov/ever, in vie\/ of the complexity of the problems involved in educating 
the disadvantaged, the dedication and enthusiasm of a staff member must be 
considered a necessary condition but clearly it is not a sufficient one. 

The standard for the Institute staff must be nothing less than the most 
creative, experienced, and effective teachers of the disadvantaged that can 
be found in New York City, and if necessary, even outside it. A staff 
member must be able to demonstrate, through his ov/n classroom behavior, a 
thorough familiarity with methods of teaching the disadvantaged in his ov/n 
subject area and the ability to communicate excitingly, a flexibiTity re- 
garding his own pedagogical biases and a sensitivity to the persona? inter- 
actions of the group. 

The participant who comes to the Institute fired v;ith a thirst to learn 
nevr v/ays to reach the disadvantaged and gets a rehash of old lesson plans 
may be psychologically v/orse off than if he had not cc 2 te at all. The goal 
at the Institutes must be to minimize or eliminate completely the possibility 
of this happening. 

It is suggested, therefore, that no other considerations 'besides ex- 
cellence as a master teacher of the disadvantaged be allowed to enter into 
the staff selection process." To this end a careful, long-range and thoroughly 
objective screening process should be instituted. 

*For example, 37^ of that year’s instructional staff were assistant principals, 
l.liile one v/ould normally expect A.P. ’s. to be better qualified than most 
teachers, they did seem to be present on t'ne staff very disproportionately 
to their numbers in t'ne teacher population. 
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The following recomnendations for staff selection procedures are there- 
fore suggested: 

(12) Staff members should have extensive experience teaching disadvantaged 
children and should be currently teaching the disadvantaged, or have done 
so in the not-too-distant past. 

(13) Staff members should be assigned to teach only in their areas of 

specialty and to participants of the same grade level experience as their 

* 

ovm. 

(1 4 ) Experts in each of the subdivisions of the courses should be present on 
each center staff (e.g. "reading skills" specialist a "related language 
arts'* specialist, and a "non-English" specialist should be present in each 
English team.) In addition, a specialist in the full range of A-V equijment 
shoixld be on the staff of each center. 

(15) The screening process to find the best teachers of the disadvantaged 
should be set up early in the school year so that summer vacation plans 
will not have been fixed by the time final staff appointments are made. 

(16) The applications of all potential staff members should be screened by 

an impartial committee. Interviews should be held with the best applicants • 
and, if time allows, observations should be made of their classroom per- 
formance. ^ 

(17) Staff selection should be ccmapleted early enough in the school year to 
allow ample opportunity for pre-planning of curriculum and organization. 

(18) Every effort should be made to provide for a racially integrated staff 
at each center, particularly in courses such as Urban Studies or Social 
Science. 

d. Selection of Guest Speakers 

Guest speakers can, in effect, be considered extensions of the Institute 
staff, the main difference being that they can provide a level of expertise 
in a given area v/hich the resident staff cannot. This expertise may be the 
product of academic research or it may arise out of long years of personal 



*52% of the staff of the I966 Summer Institutes were from junior high schools 
or high schools while approximately JOfo of the participants were elementary 
school teachers. 
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experience i/ith a problem. (Some of the most effective guest speakers this 
summer were neighborhood people v/ho came to discuss their lives in the 
ghetto.) 

Because guest speakers occupy a special role, the participants expect 
more from them, and perhaps Judge them even more critically because of it. 

And it is not surprising to find that those who speak on topics concerning 
new curriculum and classroom techniques are highly appreciated. 

The majority of guest speakers on the program during this past siimmer 
were generally well received by the participants, and a little less so by 
the staff. Hov;ever, there apparently were some glaring exceptions to 
fairly high level performance of this majority, ,\nd in several instances the 
speakers left their audiences v/ith a bitter feeling resulting from a non- 
constructive assault on the teaching profession. 

Another problem regarding speakers is that often participants would have 
to listen to discussions of topics on a completely different grade level or 
course area and v/ould feel this was a v/aste of time for them. 

Finally, it was apparent that the scheduling of spealcers presented some 
difficulties and that much time and effort- v/as wasted trying to find avail- 
able speakers for each session. This was probably due both to the lack of 
time available for pre-planning and the busy schedules of many of the speakers. 

The recommendations in this area follo\i?, quite obviously, from the above 
discussion: 

(19) Speakers who would be available to all centers should be carefully 
screened by a special committee which would be functioning well before the 
opening of the Institutes so that schedules could be set up well in advance. 

(20) A speaker in a specific course area and grade level should have an 
audience composed of suitable participants. 

(21) Speakers should represent diverse points of view and background. (The 
use of local community speakers can demonstrate the kind of thing that might 
be done with classes of disadvantaged children.) 
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e . Organization and Time Schedule 

The major difficulty in the areas of organization and scheduling stemmed 
from three main sources: ($) the inadequate amount of time allotted to cover 

f 

the course content, (b) the overlapping v;hich occurred v;hen each course 
considered some of the same background material on the learning process 
of the disadvantaged child, and (c) where and how participants use their 
afternoon hours. 

The problem of inadequate time has to take into account three other 
considerations. The first is that a v;hole morning v;as usually taken up at 
the opening of each session for the filling out of various forms and the 
orientation given to new participants. The second is that the large lecture 
classes often made it difficult to cover ground that was of salient interest 
to all participants. And the third is that the speakers and trips, valuable 
as they might be, cut sharply into the time available for the morning dis- 
cussions . 

T'/hile there must be adequate time to cover essential topics, it is 

felt that a relatively short course session creates a certain atmosphere of 

■ 

intensity of work where "every minute counts." This mood itself may be a 
very valuable source of motivation that could become dissipated if the ses- 
sions v;ere overly extended. With the above considerations in mind, the 
following reccmanendations are made concerning the organization and time 
schedule of the Institutes: 

(22) Each of the courses should meet for not more than three weeks. 

(23) Establish Urban Studies as a prerequisite to all other courses and, if 
possible, offer it as an in-service course during the Spring. In Urban 
Studies should be considered all issues regarding a better understanding of 
the disadvantaged child, including the topic of class discipline. 

(24) The fundamental organizational unit of the Institutes should be the 
small group workshops, divided into tv/o or three grade levels, depending 
on the subject matter. The larger groups should meet only for special 
guest lectures or for occasional over-views of the curriculum of several 
grade levels to give the participant a broader perspective. 
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( 25 ) Devote every morning of each course to intensive small group v/orkshops 
and demonstrations on techniques, curriculum, methods, etc. Instructors 
with sub-specialties would rotate to each of the groups for one or more days 
at a time. 

(26) Devote the afternoons to guest speakers, presentations of publishers* 
representatives, films, local trips, etc. 

(27) Separate math and science into two separate courses. 

(28) Limit the entire period of the Institutes to six weeks so that the staff 
and those participants enrolled in all six v/eeks can have a "breather" both 
before and after the sessions. 

(29) Gear the total number of participants v/ho may enroll in each subject 
at each center to the demands for the course instead of establishing a fixed 
number- of courses in a given subject at each center. 

(30) Limit the small groups to not more than 12 to 15 participants so that 
frequent active participation by every member of the group will be possible. 

(31) Daily assignments should be eliminated, but the participants should 

be responsible for presenting at least two demonstration lessons each during 
the two week course. 

f . Facilities and Equipment 

It will be recalled from the body of this report that the problems in 
this area are clear-cut, and were traceable mainly to the shortage of planning 
time. Furthermore, their remedies are so obvious that no extended discussion 
is required. Hence, at the risk of stating the obvious, they may be listed' 
as follows: 

(32) Arrangements must be made v/ith the Institutes' host schools to make all 
necessary A -V equipment, office equipment, etc., available to the Institute 
staff. Expendable materials should be provided by the Institute. 

(33) Library facilities at the centers must be enlarged and overnight use 
of books allov/ed. Assignments should be made, if possible, to have parti- 
cipants use nearby university libraries. 

(3^) Centers should be located in or near disadvantaged areas so that parti- 
cipants will more readily be able to get to various summer programs run in 
these areas, and so that contacts with the community will be made easier. 

Simsaary and Conclusions 

On the basis of the data collected in the course of this study it is 
the writer's opinion that the Summer Institutes for Teachers of the Dis- 
advantaged has the potential for becoming one of the most significant of all 
current efforts to more effectively reach children of the inner city schools. 
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The basis tor such optimism stems from both observations of the accomplish- 
ments of the initial program this past summer and from a projection of what 
could be accomplished under less pressured circumstances. 

Assuming for the moment that the conditions under which the program 
might operate could approach the ideal, ; is hard to imagine a more pro- 
pitious set of elemencs in a learning situation. On the one side are the 
participant teachers who have been finding their work v/ith disadvantaged 
children less than rewarding, and consequently are very strongly motivated 
to find new tools to cope with their problem. On the other side are the 
highly skilled master teachers who have long been employing successful 
methods and understandings in their work v/ith these children. If these ele- 
ments are brought together within a tightly-lmit , v/ell-organized, intensive 
series of daily discussions, demonstrations, opportunities for practice, 
etc. and the participants in the program are relieved of any financial 
burden arising out of attendance at the program, it should produce a most 
meaningful result. 

In viev/ of the incredibly short period available for planning, the 
1966 Summer Institutes appears to have made a most impressive beginning 
tov/ard the goal of better preparing teachers of the disadvantaged for their 
jobs. Although seme underlying attitudes tov/ard teaching disadvantaged 
children do not seem to have been affected by the Institute experience, it 
v;as found that the vast majority of participants now do feel more prepared 
to teach this type of child. In itself, this must be considered an extremely 
important accomplishment. Moreover, the spirit and enthusiasm typifying 
the majority of both staff and participants in this initial program amply 
demonstrates the extent to which the Institutes were filling a fundamental 
need. But having said this, it must also be recognized that the accomplish- 
ments of this past summer, impressive as they are, are just a beginning. 
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On the basis of responses to the questionnaires, and our am. observations 
of the program, some suggestions have been offered in the preceding section 
as to how future Institutes might move toward the "ideal" set of circum- 
stances noted earlier. These suggestions will not be repeated here, but 
it is considered v/orthwhile to reemphasize the importance of the screening 
procedures for both staff and participants, since the value of the Institutes 
clearly hinges on these tv/o factors more than anything else. With a care- 
fully screened staff of master teachers and a group of participants \7h0se 
primary motive is to increase their capabilities as teachers of the dis- 
advantaged, there is little question that the Summer Institutes could become 
one of the most important operational centers in the city for the training of 
nev 7 teachers and the upgrading of skills of experienced ones. Given the 
dedication and competence of those responsible for the first institute 
program, and given sufficient pre-planning time, it is difficult to imagine 
that the Summer Institutes will not fulfill their promise. 
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TABLE kl 

TWO-VJAY AMLYSIS OF VAEIANCS TABLES FOR EXPERIMET'rTAL 
TREATMENT BY CEfTTER (ORIGINAL FACTOR MFAI^S AS CRITERION VARIABLE). 





SS 


Factor I 
df 


Variance 

estimate 


F 


Exptl. Treatment 


375-55 


1 


375.55 


17.11** 


Center 


612.75 


9 


68.08 


3.10 


Interaction 


4 o 8.82 


9 


45.42 


2.07* 


Within 


20626.80 


940 


21.94 




Total 


22077.93 


959 

Factor II 


23.02 


21.66** 


Exptl. Treatment 


138.28 


1 


138.28 


Center 


138.35 


9 


15.37 


2.41* 


Interaction 


210.60 


9 


23. 4o 


3.66* 


Within 


6001.72 


940 


6.38 




Total 


65571: 58~“ 


959 

Factor III 


6.73 


- 


Exptl. Treatment 


73.30 


1 


73.30 


.46 


Center 


8.13 


9 


.90 


.57 


Interaction 


19.25 


9 


2.14 


1.36 


Within 


li^84.04 


940 


1.58 




Total 


' 15ll^W " 


959 

Factor IV 


1.58“ 




Exptl. Treatment 


.08 


^ 7 


.08 


.02 


Center 


64.94 


9 


7.22 


2.04 


Interaction 


45.25 


•9 


5.03 


1.4-2 


Within 


3319.94 


940 


3.53 




Total 


34-22786 ■“ 


959 


3.57 





* Significant at .05 level 

** Significant at .01 level 
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TABLE A 2 



TWO-WAY AliALYSIS OF VARIANCS TABLES FOR EXPERIf 4 ENTAL 
TRE^.TMENT BY COURSE (ORIGIML FACTOR MEANS AS CRITERION VARIABLE)* 





SS 


Factor I 
df 


Variance 

estimate 


F 


Exptl. Treatment 


136.19 


1 


136.19 


6 . 08 * 


Course 


530A7 


4 


132.62 


3 * 92 ^* 


Interaction 


161.56 


4 


40.39 


1.80 


Within 


21275.75 


950 


22.40 




Total 


22077.93 


959 


23.02 








Factor 11 






Exptl, Treatment 


48,27 


1 


48.27 


7 . 57 *x- 


Course 


279.67 


4 


69.92 


10.97** 


Interaction 


77.12 


4 


19.28 


3.02* 


Within 


6055.61 


950 


6.37 




Total 


” 6457.56 “ 


959 










Factor III 






Exptl, Treatment 


.98 


1 


.98 


.63 


Course 


6.30 


4 


1.57 


1,01 


Interaction 


15.88 


4 


3.97 


2.54* 


Within 


1482.40 


950 


1.56 




Total 


i 5 iiiW^ 


959 


"1.^58 








Factor iv 






Exptl. Treatment 


.25 


i 


.25 


.07 


Course 


11.41 


4 


2.85 


,80 


Interaction 


12.60 


4 


3.15 


.88 


Within 


3387.91 


950 


3.57 




Total 




959 ' 

r 1 nrf ■ aiinrt:sr 


3.57 





*Signif leant at .05 level 

■if* •« » ,01 " 
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TABLE A3 



TWO-WAY /L^ALYSIS OP VARI. 
PERIiffil^TAL TR£A‘rMEr^T.E/?UBLI 



AHCE TAH-h'i FOR EX- 
C OR rm*-BUBLIC SCHOOL 



TEACHER (ORIGINAL FACTOR MEANS AS CRITERION VARIABLE). 





S" 


Factor I 
df 


Variance 

estimate 


F 


Exptl, Treatment 


65.66 


1 


65.86 


3.13 


Type of school 


147.16 


2 


73. 58 


3.5‘G«- 


juit/GT^c isioG 


24 . 4 o 


2 


12.20 


.58 


Within 


20080.35 


954 


21.05 




Total 


22077.93 


959 


23,02 








Factor II 






Exptl. Treatment 


53.99 


1 


53.99 


8.92^ 


Type of school 


47-31 


2 


23.65 


3 . 91 "^ 


Interaction 


26.64 


c7 


13.32 


2.20 


V/ithin 


5770.78 


954 


6.05 




Total 




959 


^.73 








Factor III 






Exptl. Treatment 


M 




.4? 


.30 


Type of school 


6,11 


2 


3 .c 6 


1 ..^ 


Interaction 


1 . 4 i 


2 


.70 




Within 


1484,44 


954 


1.56 




Total 


1511 ^W~‘ 


959 


i 75 H“ 








Factor IV 






Exptl. Treatment 


.00 


n 

JL 


.00 


« VyO 


Type of school 


H 

CO 

• 


2 


.40 


•11 


Interaction 


.44 


2 


.22 


•06 


Within 


3413.79 


954 


3.58 




Total 


3422 . 86 ' 


959 


3.57 





■^Significant at .05 level 

^ " « ^Ql " 
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TABLE A4 



TV/0 -WAY AJ/ALYSIS OF VARIAKCS TABLES FOR HXPEHIMSJJa’AL TREAT- 
MENT BY GRADE LE'/SL (ORIGINAL FACTOR l^lEANS AS CRITERION YARIAEIE), 





SS 


Factor I 
df 


Variance 

estimate 




Exptl. Treatment 


157.40 


1 


157.40 


6.95^ 


Grade level 


162.69 


3 


54.23 


2.4 o 


Interaction 


12.80 


3 


4.27 


.19 


Within 


21547.72 


952 


22.63 




To^tal 


220 - 77.93 


959 


23.02 








Factor II 






Bxptl. Treatment 


105.96 


1 


105.96 




Grade level 


15.59 


3 


5.20 


.80 


Interaction 


21.23 




7.08 


i,c 8 


Within 


6223.08 


952 


6.54 




Total 


6457. 5 ^"^ 


959 ^ 










Factor III 






Exptl. Treatment 


^.30 


1 


• jO 


.19 


Grade level 


6.21 


3 


2.07 


n 00 


Interaction 


.32 


0 


. 13 . 


.07 


Within 


1496.35 


952 


1.57 




Total " 


1511 .' 4 B ‘ 


959 


i75B~ 








Factor IV 






Exptl. Treatment 


10.45 


X 


10.45 


2.92 


Grade level 


3-21 


3 


1.0? 


.30 


Interaction 


9.06 


3 


3.02 


. 8>4 


Within 


3408.03 


952 


3.58 




Total 




959 


"■ 3.57 





■^■^■Significant at .01 level 
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